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Put On The Skid-Chains 


By OTTO K. HENRY 


EQUIP YOURSELF with skid-chains of kind- 
ness, congeniality, promptness, patience, de- 
pendability. Use your thinking power as well 


as your muscle power. 


Give up such undesira- 


ble companions as carelessness, laziness, some- 
thing-for-nothing, negligence 


A TELEPHONE manager said to 
A his lawyer the other day: 

“My doctor tells me I have 

about one month to live, and I want 


to make my will. Fix it so my over- 
draft at the bank goes to Careless- 
ness; he can explain everything to 
them. My equity in my automobile 
I want to leave to Laziness; he will 
have to go to work and pay for it 
then. 

Give my unpaid bills to Dishonesty. 
He has taken some awful chances 
with me, and has been a boon com- 
panion; he deserves to be remem- 
bered. feturn my radio to Mr. 
Something-for-Nothing, who will un- 
derstand why I return it. My equip- 
ment give to Negligence; he has had 
an eye on it for years. 

All my other belongings I have 


given to Failure, who has been one of 


ny closest companions through life. 
I want Never-Did-Anything for my 
undertaker, and while I am in sound 
mind it is my last wish that these 
six shall be my pallbearers.” 

Would your will be anything like 
that of the manager just described? 
May I ask, are you acquainted with 
any one of these companions who 
stayed with him all through life, who 
took him to his last resting place, 
and who were the only ones remem- 
bered in his will? 

When a telephone manager, or any 
employe skids off the straight and 
narrow way, he has probably slipped 
on carelessness, indifference, negli- 
gence, poor thinking, trusting to 
luck, wanting something for nothing, 
fault finding or any one of the many 


things that make the going danger- 
ous for the man on the road to 
success. 

Put the skid chains on, if you are 
passing over any slippery places that 
lie in the ruts of failure habits, for 
if you want to be successful you 
must equip yourself with the skid 
chains of kindness, congeniality, 
promptness, patience, conscientious- 
ness, dependability. 

Perhaps the greatest single cause 
of skidding is found in the break- 
ing of the simple fundamental rules 
which hold good for business in any 
line. If we are crooked we are un- 
true to ourselves, our neighbors, our 
family, and our country. It is one 
of the greatest handicaps that any 
human can have. 

Crookedness means that no one can 
have any faith in you; no one can 
trust you. You cannot capitalize on 
it; it doesn’t pay a profit, and it 
never pays a dividend. 

Now that we know about the kind 
of chains good telephone people equip 
themselves with, here are some of 
the things they put into execution 
wherever they happen to be em- 
ployed: 

Penetrate the home, the neigh- 
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borhood and the community at large 
by selling themselves and their com- 
pany on service. They realize the 
full meaning of service, and apply it 
in their service to the community 
every day. 

Study yourself. Take an inven- 
tory of your abilities. Ask yourself 
what you lack to give the best serv- 
ice. Ask yourself if you have cour- 
tesy, kindness, honesty and _ effi- 
ciency. If not, set about cultivating 
the characteristics that you have dis- 
covered a need of. 

Put out of your thoughts those 
which handicap your mind—careless- 
ness, laziness, crookedness, indiffer- 
ence—and begin to think the proper 
thoughts to make a successful man 
in any undertaking. 

The quickest way to go down hill 
is to accept the methods of yester- 
day as good enough for today. It is 
the last ounce of strength that wins 
the race, and doing just enough to 
get by never carried anyone to 
success. 

Get fun out of your work. If you 
are not happy, plumb the depths to 
find out what is the matter. If you 
really cannot get fun out of your 
work and be satisfied that you have a 
goal to work for in your present job, 
then I would try something else. 
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No man can make a success by 
tying himself to a shiftless, easy- 
going boss, no matter how pleasant 
and considerate the boss may be. I 
do not mean that young men or 
women should deliberately seek 
“hard-boiled” employers, who blow 
up on the slightest provocation and 
who make unreasonable demands. 
Between the two, however, the latter 
will take his employes farther along 
the road to success than the former. 


We Are Living in 
a Ruthless World 


This, in a manner, is a ruthless 
world. It is not conquered by men 
who are always trying to spare 
everyone’s feelings, but by men who 
havea standard of craftsmanship 
and efficiency and who demand that 
their subordinates meet this stand- 
ard or get out. The redeeming fea- 
ture of the boss who rules with a 
strong hand is that although he is 
prompt to recognize inferior work, 
he is just as prompt to notice and 
reward superior work. 

Life goes along a lot smoother for 
those who do today what should be 
done today. That reminds me of a 
little poem published in the New 
York Sun a short time ago under the 
title “Do It Now.” It follows: 





out from under it. 


I want to tell you about: 


ADVERSITY 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


There are many people who seem to have been born under what 
we sometimes call, an unlucky star—and some of them never get 
We meet such folks nearly every day in our 
work, in our social activities and among our casual encounters. 

In the first two cases, we know what to expect in our contacts but 
the persons we meet by chance, maybe for the first time, often take 
us unawares with their unlucky-star recitations. 

Most of us are naturally sympathetic but we do not want to make 
a habit of toting around other folks’ burdens day after day. 
unlucky-star talk gets to be an old story. 
a burden or two of our own to carry around. 

But if there is such a thing as being born under an unlucky star, 
one should not accept ill-luck as one’s lot. Some of the people who 
have given the best things in this world to humanity are those who 
seem to have been born under an unlucky star. 


This 
Besides, most of us have 


One of these folks 
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If you’ve got a job to do, 
Do it now! 

If you’ve one you wish were through, 
Do it now! 

If you're sure the job’s your ow: 

Do not hem and haw and groan 
Do it now! 


Don't put off a bit of work, 
Do it now! 

No one finds it pays to shirk, 
Do it now! 

If you want to fill a place 

And be useful in the race, 

Just get up and take a brace, ani 
Do it now! 


Never linger by the way, 
Do it now! 

You're sure to lose if you delay, 
Do it now! 

If the other fellows wait, 

Or postpone until it’s late, 

You hit up a faster gait, and 
Do it now! 


Successful men have found that a 
man prospers in proportion to the 
amount of energy that he controls 
and uses. If we depend upon our 
muscles for energy, we can produce 
barely enough to keep ourselves 
alive. 

3y placing a hoe in the hands of 
a farmer boy, his energy is increased 
and made more effective. By means 
of a tractor this same farmer boy 
has at his command the energy of a 
thousand bare-handed toilers. 

You, as an efficient telephone em- 
ploye, must use all of your thinking 
power as well as your muscle power 
if you want to be successful. Right 
thinking and the proper use of the 
muscles is the best combination. 

Everyone knows that “the only 
deeds that count are the deeds that 
are done.” The only business that 
swells the bank account is the busi- 
ness that is finished, clinched and 
marked “paid.” 

What is promised does not yet 
count. What is in line does not pay 
rent or fill the pay envelope. So 
don’t depend on hoping for some- 
thing to turn up to bring things your 
way. You are paid for what you can 
finish, not for what you can start. 

Success lies in service, and real 
service is the outcome of a genuine 
knowledge of the rights and wishes 
of your subscribers. It’s the busi- 
ness of every real telephone man to 


Fannie J. Crosby, the author of some of our most beautiful 
hymns—one of which is, “Pass Me Not, Oh Gentle Savior”—lost her 
eyesight when she was six weeks old through a mistake of her nurse. 

Adversity is a very strict taskmaster. We either whimper under 
its frowns or misfortune, or refuse to see them. We cannot do the 
latter unless we occupy our minds with something else and that 
something else has to be strong enough to hold our attention, interest 


know what they are. 

No man has a copyright on truth. 
It is available to each and every one 
of us. The man who adopts it as 
his own, and puts it to work is going 
to keep on the right track. Get at 


and control our will. 





And so we grow. 


MORAL: Fortune is unstable but our will is free. 








the truth and use it, no matter what 
the outcome. 

We have a great many men, not 
necessarily telephone men, who be- 
long to the family whom I should 





like to introduce you to at this time. 
This is the successful family: 

The father is called Work. The 
mother of success is Ambition. The 
oldest son is called Common Sense. 
Some of the brothers are Persever- 
ance, Honesty, Thoroughness, Fore- 
sight, Enthusiasm and Cooperation. 

The eldest daughter is Character. 
Some of the other sisters are Cheer- 
fulness, Loyalty, Courtesy, Charity, 
Economy, Sincerity and Harmony. 
The baby is called Opportunity. 

If you are not acquainted with this 
family, by all means get acquainted 
with the old man. You will then be 
able to get along pretty well with 
the rest of the family. 

From the standpoint of salesman- 
ship, there can be no question as to 
what kind of a business you would 
prefer to patronize. Of course, it 
will be one in which they give real 
service with a smile. 

It will be the one in which the 
manager and clerks have a knowl- 
edge of the business and know their 
respective duties. We see this dem- 
onstrated every day, and this is our 
clue for building a better and bigger 
telephone business. 

It is not necessary for us to leave 
our own line of business to find the 
manager who says: “‘My business is 
ahead of last year.”” Now what does 
that mean to you? It proves that 
this manager has negotiated the 
slippery places with the kind of skid 
chains that should have been in the 
equipment of the other manager who 
says: 

“My business is rotten. Times are 
terrible, I don’t see how we get as 
much business as we do.” 

I'll venture to say he has, for his 
companions, some of the six fellows 
who helped lay away the telephone 
manager we spoke of in the first 
paragraph. 

The other day I ran across a little 
poem, entitled “The Man Who 
knows,” the author of which is un- 
known. It reads like this: 


[ want to walk by the side of the man 
Who has suffered and seen and knows, 
Who has measured his pace on the 
battlefield 
And given and taken blows, 


Who has never whined when the scheme 
went wrong 
Nor scoffed at the failing plan, 
But has taken his dose with a heart of 
trust 
And the faith of a gentleman. 


Who has parried and struck and sought 
and given 
And is scarred 
spears, 
Who can lift his head to the stars of 
heaven 
And who isn’t ashamed of tears. 


with a _ thousand 


The Operator's Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Trafic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


CAN YOU TAKE IT? 
Trials, tribulations and 
adversity add to the 
zest of life. Today’s 
problems, misfortunes, 
obstacles and catas- 
trophes should help us 
tomorrow. We live and 
learn. Series No. 163 


HAT A MONOTONOUS old 
\ \) world this would be if we had 

no trials, tribulations or ad- 
versities! If things ran along smooth- 
ly day in and day out, with no ob- 
stacles to overcome and no problems 
to solve. If this situation existed we 
would soon grow moldy and be bored 
to distraction. And yet, how fre- 
quently we hear people complain 
about these things which add so 
much to the zest of life! 

How many of us lack the ability 
to “take it,” and let down and cry 
when things go wrong? Our work 
will not always go along on greased 
wheels of personal satisfaction. And 
here is our test: If we can stand the 
strain of correcting the trouble (get- 
ting back to normal) by calm, careful 
thought and work—then we can 
“take it” and can be depended upon 
to carry our part of the responsibili- 
ties. If we can’t, the company made 
a bad investment in employing us. 

Every problem, every misfortune, 
every obstacle and every catastrophe 
that hits us today should help us to- 
morrow. We live and learn. Experi- 
ence is the only practical teacher. 
Mistakes make us wiser, cares make 
us more careful, and blunders show 
us the way. How many people fail 
to derive real pleasure out of work 
and out of life because they have 
cultivated the art of “feeling sorry” 
for themselves! Self-pity. is suicide. 

When troubles are coming too fast 
and problems get on your nerves, 
stop and think of some poor fellow 


I want to grasp the hand of the man 
Who has been through it all and seen, 
Who has walked with the night of an 
unseen dread 
And stuck to the world’s machine. 


Who has beaten his breast to the winds 
of dawn 
And twisted and starved and felt 
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who has just lost a leg; think of many 
of your friends who are having ten 
times the trouble you are having. 
That will settle all your self-pity. 

A calamity this morning will fur- 
nish you with an opportunity to 
laugh tomorrow morning. A misfor- 
tune today will be a matter of merri- 
ment next week. We laugh when we 
escape and we most always escape. 


When the trail you're on 
Is all up hill, 
And things go wrong 
As they often will; 
When troubles are trying 
Your bull-dog grit, 
Why, rest a little 
But don’t you quit. 


When you get discouraged and 
meet with disappointment, place this 
stout watchword on your bulletin 
board: “NEVER GIVE UP.” 
Questions from IIlinois Operators 
1. In passing a collect ticket should 

you announce it as collect before 
giving the ticket details or after 
giving them? 

When a subscriber places a call 
from a paystation and has the 
call charged to his residence tele- 
phone, how many seconds timing 
allowance can he have? 

If a_ station-to-station call is 
placed collect to a point where 
the rate is 10 or 15 cents and 
the charges are refused and the 
calling party wishes to pay for 
the call, will the message take the 
station-to-station or person-to- 
person rate? 

Is the overtime on a 20-cent sta- 
tion-to-station collect call rated 
at the person-to-person or sta- 
tion-to-station rate? 

When there are two telephones 
listed for a subscriber and long 
distance calls for “A. K. Smith,” 
what does the operator at the 
terminating office say—that is, 
are both numbers given out or 
do we ask if office or residence 
is desired? 

For the answers to these traffic 
questions, please turn to page 31. 


The sting and the bite of the bitter 
blasts 

That the mouths of the foul 
dealt. 


have 


Who was tempted and fell, and rose 
again 
And has gone on trusted and true, 
With God supreme in his manly heart 
And his courage burning anew. 





The Employer and Employe 


By N. E. MARTIN 


Treasurer, Enterprise Telephone Co., New Holland, Pa. 


DO YOU possess the talents necessary to attain 


greater things? 


derstand any orders given. 


Employes should thoroughly un- 


Abuse of authority by 


executives shatters the employes’ enthusiasm and 
desire to cooperate. Address given at meeting of Tri- 
County Telephone Association held in Ephrata, Pa. 


More than 25 
great railroads of 
young man, who had exceptionally youthful 


years ago, one of the 


our country elected a 
features, to be its president. Some months 
after he was elected, the new president 
was riding on one of the through trains on 
When the collected 
the tickets, the president presented his pass 


his road. conductor 
which the conductor examined, courteously 
nodded his head and moved on. 

At the next telegraph station, the con- 
following 
“Young Smith 
is riding on his father’s pass. Shall I lift 
At the next station 
telegram to the 


ductor dispatched the message 


to the traffic department: 
it or leave him ride?” 
delivered a 
“There is 


a messenger 
conductor reading: only one 
Smith; leave him ride, and do not monkey 
with the buzz-saw.” 

When this narrative is told the audience 
invariably admires the position held by the 
chief executive and covets his place; but 
permit me to give some consideration to 
the employe who was supervising the trans- 
portation of the chief. This 
without a doubt, had been called to many 
gatherings with his superiors, the same as 


conductor, 


we are, to discuss the essentials of business. 
Be it the operating of a train, the super- 
vision of a telephone company, or the build- 
ing of a bracket line, there are certain tal- 
ents that the individual must have to satis- 
factorily produce the objective that he or 
she expects to accomplish; and without 
the aid of these talents, regardless of their 
minuteness, the achievements of the greater 
accomplishment would never materialize. 


Understanding Orders 


To those who have men working under 
them, I would suggest that you be certain the 
employe thoroughly understands the orders 
you give him before you allow him to go 
out on the mission you have entrusted to 
him. The expression on the employe’s face 
will nearly always tell if your interpreta- 
tion is understood. 

Quite recently I was observing operations 
on a CWA project. As in 
of men on this type of work, I noticed a 
workers 


most groups 


number who were very willing 


but, due to their inexperience, they were 
able to accomplish little. In particular, I 
noticed one man who was trying to smash 
a stone with a sledge and, from his actions, 
I could readily see that he had a 
difficult problem. 


very 


He was not lazy by any means. He 
struck the stone blow after blow, sinking 
it deeper and deeper into the ground, while 
a few nearby laborers grinned at his dif- 
heulties. Another man came walking by, 
stopped a moment, said something to one 
of the laborers—I was too far away to 
understand. But he 


side, dug the rock out of the ground, rolled 


moved to the man’s 
it on edge, gave it a blow with the sledge, 
and to the amazement of the worker, the 
stone fell to pieces. 

The instructor walked on, but 
the workman was greatly relieved—and | 
also believe he was energetic enough to 


I know 


profit by this experience. So let us not be 


too hasty in executing our orders. 


Executives Abuse Authority 


I am often annoyed at a lot of hasty 
decisions which the employes are expected 
to execute. Probably some one of the di- 
rectors has an idea along a certain line 
which he presents to the board as a mo- 
tion. It is voted on and adopted without 
even consulting the field supervisor to find 
out if the proposition is practical in the 
locality where the ruling is to be enforced. 

This thought applies not only to tele- 
phone companies but to other organiza- 
tions, as I have found. 

Would it not be far better to call on the 
field man and get his comments as to the 
practicability of the proposed project? To 
find out from your solicitor if your pro- 
To find out what 

your revenue or 


posed action is legal? 
effect it would have on 
financial structure? 
Find out how your rulings would be ac- 
cepted by the public and what the moral 
effect would be. Men with responsible po- 
sitions are expected to make just decisions 
so their action can be efficiently executed. 
We telephone men know that the main 
expense item of the telephone company is 
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the wages paid to the operators, and a lit- 
tle criticism on this subject may not be 
amiss. 

Do we always pay them the same com- 
pliments that we expect to receive from 
“thank 


to them, the same as we demand 


them? Do we say you’ and 
“please” 
from them? Do we insist on asking them 
questions on personal matters when they 
are emphatically instructed to hand out n 
information ? 

If we do err along these lines, we ar 
as bad as the father who whipped his so 
when he swearing all 


for swearing was 


the time he was whipping the boy. 


The Employe’s Responsibility 
Thus far my remarks have been directed 
and managerial 


mostly to the executive 


representation. There are in our midst a 
large number who are supposed to follow 
them, and a littl 


criticism directed to this group might als 


directions as given to 


be constructive. 

Let us go back to the story of the rail- 
road president and consider what might 
have happened if the conductor on the train 
—who was doubtful of the pass presented 
to him—had used harsh and rude methods 
to prove the identification of his passenger, 
the chief. You will agree that the results 
would have been unsatisfactory to both 
parties, and most sorrowful to the conduc- 
tor. But harsh methods, 
he courteously nodded his head. 

Let me advise you that often times your 
superior has some very difficult problems 
to solve, and some problems that he is un- 


instead of any 


able to master immediately. At these times 
he may be very vexed, but a cheerful pres- 
entation on your part may relieve the vex- 
ation; thereby making both of you happy. 

From my observation I am_ convinced 
that the average telephone man is ver) 
energetic in times of misfortunes and dis- 
He is willing to work in all kinds 
communication 


tress. 
of weather to establish 
along lines that have been destroyed by 
ice or storms. 

Wires that have snapped when the tem- 
perature is below zero, must be repaired, 
and this is done without a murmur. But, 
in my observation, I also find that the cool 
shade on a summer day is too tempting 
for many a lineman to resist, and some- 
times the entire crew will congregate 
these tempting spots for a time longer than 
the finances of the company will permit. 

Remember, that one-half dozen mem, 
resting for only ten minutes, multiplies the 
time to one hour. Repeat this often ané 
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your lost time will soon equal your weekly 
wages. 
7orget the idea of watching the “boss.” 
You all are sufficiently educated to know 
what is expected of you; and I would 
consider it poor etiquette to enumerate your 
faults. These faults, instead of being ex- 
posed, humiliating you, should be laid aside 
and forgotten. 

Please remember that through your ef- 
forts the finances of the company are sus- 
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tained, and your livelihood and the liveli- 
hood of your comrades depend entirely on 
the reventie that you return. 

If we, the employer and employe, all 
work in harmony, each one striving to ex- 
change a fair return for the compensation 
received, there will be established an or- 
ganization that cannot be crushed, but will 
emerge successfully from the depressive 
storms. Let us all live up to these princi- 
ples—and don’t monkey with the buzz-saw ! 


Special Department 


Builds Up Toll 


By LUCIUS S. FLINT 


TOLL BUSINESS of 
Mountain StatesCom- 
pany, Denver, Colo., 
increased 22 per cent 
in 1933 as a result of 
activities of special 
department for pro- 
moting greater use of 
long distance 


N INCREASE in toll business 
A of 22 per cent in a year when 

the Bell System as a whole re- 
ported a drop of about 12 per cent 
below the record of the previous pe- 
riod, was the unusual accomplish- 
ment of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Denver, 
Colo., last year. Moreover, indica- 
tions are that the 1934 mark will far 
exceed that of 1933. 

The remarkable increase is trace- 
able to the establishment of a special 
department devoted exclusively to 
the development of long distance 
business. It is operated by six ex- 
perienced men. 

Each man handles on an average 
seven lines of business represent- 
ing around 250 accounts. He calls on 
these people anywhere from 12 to 20 
times a year, checking up on service 
and doing general good-will building 
work. Since each man devotes his 
time exclusively to a few lines of 
business, he becomes thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their peculiar needs and 
is able to do the best possible job of 
selling and rendering service. 

A record card is kept on every 
commercial toll user. By providing 


detailed information on all the calls 
made over a period of years, it en- 
ables the department heads to check 
up on the effectiveness of their sales 
and servicing efforts. 

A considerable amount of toll busi- 
ness has also been built up by coop- 
erating with jobbers and other large 
firms in advertising the use of the 
telephone to retailers. This involves 
two principal mediums — stickers 
fastened to letterheads and other 
material, and cuts used in letter- 
heads, advertising and billheads. 

The Mountain States company puts 
out about 3,000 stickers a year for 
each of several hundred different 
concerns in various lines of busi- 
ness. Some of the stickers are of a 
standard type adaptable for use by 
any firm in one line of business, but 
more of them have been specially 
worked out for the individual con- 
cerns. Many of the stickers play up 
the fact that the jobbers will pay 
the expense of toll order calls. 

“Clever, individual designs are 
what made stickers of this kind 
really effective,” says A. J. Berning, 
assistant in charge of long distance 
development. “When people see the 
same sticker in too many places, it 
ceases to mean much.” 

The department keeps a stock of 
about 400 telephone cuts suitable for 
all types of advertising use. These 
are loaned for use in price lists, let- 
terheads and advertising. To bring 
them before users, a special catalog 
showing printed samples of about 
half of them was prepared and dis- 
tributed by the department men to 
their regular accounts. 

Still another toll builder is a long 
distance directory showing classified 
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lists of different kinds of retail busi- 
ness houses in various cities of the 
territory, and the station-to-station 
rate from Denver. About 300 of 
these are in use among Denver job- 
bers. Local directories of any town 
are also provided free on request. 

Then, there is the “key-town’”’ plan. 
Under this, it is recommended that 
the salesman call on all his customers 
in person the first time, and after 
that, telephone them from nearby 
key towns, thus saving time and ex- 
pense. Special record books are fur- 
nished salesmen for this use. A good 
share of toll business has resulted 
from this plan. 

Use of long distance telephone 
service in the medical profession has 
been stimulated by getting the tele- 
phone numbers of all doctors in the 
state and giving the information to 
the publishers of a state medical di- 
rectory. The telephone of every 
physician is included in the publica- 
tion, and at no cost to the telephone 
company. 

Another directory, giving tele- 
phone numbers and other informa- 
tion on all Denver film exchanges 
and allied industries, has resulted in 
more use of toll service by theater 
operators than ever before in his- 
tery. Copies have been distributed 
to all exhibitors in the state. 

Long distance service is called to 
the attention of hotel guests in a 
very effective manner with telephone 
message blanks. About 500,000 of 
them are distributed in a year. 

Finally, first-class maps of Denver 
and Mountain Park trips are distrib- 
uted to tourists to encourage them to 
make long distance calls to their 
homes. The maps contain rate lists 
to points all over the country and 
well-illustrated advertising matter. 


Lushton (Neb.) Users 


Served from McCool 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone Co. 
has completed the cutover which elimi- 
nated the exchange at Lushton and 
which consolidates service formerly 
given there with that at McCool, six 
miles east of Lushton and midway be- 
tween Fairmont and York. lLushton 
subscribers will be served by party lines 
connecting with the McCool and York 
exchanges, one class of service limiting 
the number on a line to six and the 
other to ten patrons. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. K. Ronne, who have 
operated the exchange at Lushton for 24 
years, will be given another assignment. 
Mrs. Ronne was in charge before her 
marriage. For 22 years her husband, 
although blind from his youth, has op- 
erated the switchboard most acceptably. 





Impatience Breeds Care- 
lessness; Causes Accidents 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN 


Mornin’, buddies! I've just bin think- 
ing it’s about time to impress upon you 
fellers the value of patience in every- 
thing you do. You'll git just as far by 
going a little slower—and yer a lot more 
apt to arrive all in one piece than if 
you “take the corners” at high speed. 

If people would just be patient with 
their everyday tasks there wouldn’t be 
nearly so many accidents. Impatience 
causes men and women to hurry and 
endeavor to get by in the easiest and 
fastest way possible. Impatience is what 
causes a man to step on the gas and 
¢«ross the tracks without thinking of the 
possibilities of a train being near. Im- 
patience causes drivers to cut in and 
out of traffic and endeavor to get ahead 
of the line. 

Yes, buddies, we can blame impatience 
for many of the careless and thoughtless 
things we do. But the habit of being 
patient at our everyday tasks is not 
such a hard habit to obtain. After all, 
where in thunderation does impatience 
get you? It’s apt to lead you to the 
hospital or to flowers and sweet music 
and believe me, none of us wants either 
of those two. 

No, thar’s nary a telephone man who 
can afford to let his impatience cause 
him to hurry through his work. When 
a fellow is hangin’ onto a 40-footer with 
the wind howlin’ around his ears, he 
hasn't any right to become impatient 
for impatience breeds carelessness and 
carelessness causes accidents! 

Remember that the next time you 
can’t get the testboard, or the store- 
keeper “dishes out’ the wrong material, 
or the assignment clerk assigns the 
wrong cable pair, or you get a case of 
cable trouble which all of the cable 
tones in the world can’t run down. 

Just keep your shirt on and finally 
the testboard will answer, you'll get the 
right material, the assignment clerk will 
correct his error and you'll locate the 
cable trouble. Just be patient and every- 
thing will come out O.K. and you can 
spit a chaw of terbacco right in Old 
Man Accident’s eyes. 

Wall, I guess that’s about enough on 
the subject of patience, so let’s take up 
a few new signals and then call it a day. 
Our first signal is: 


Boxes were never made for ladders to 
rest upon. When you place your lad- 
der upon a box and then climb the 
ladder, don’t be surprised if you and 
the ladder take a fall. 

Equipment should all be removed from 





When Plant Men Get Together 


poles, which are going to be taken 
down, before the poles are taken 
down. 


Safety tells us that when we are using 
block and tackle for lowering a pole, 
be sure that all of the ropes are in 
good condition and that the slings are 
placed correctly around the pole. 

Always remember that tools or material 
which you place or lay on crossarms 
or other equipment on poles are apt 
to fall should the pole be slightly 
jarred. 

Frequently it is necessary to work in 
an elevator shaft. When such condi- 
tions arise always make sure that the 
operator is aware of your presence 
and will move the elevator only when 
you direct him to do so. 

Even back in the year of 1808 safety 
was thought about. A collection of 
children’s books, recently exhibited in 
Philadelphia, contained a number of 
safety stories in verse. One of these 
went something like this: 


‘Miss Helen was always too giddy to 


heed 

What her mother had told her to 
shun, 

For frequently over the street in full 
speed 

She would cross where the carriages 
run.” 


Wa'll, buddies, I guess I'll get goin’, 
but I'll be back again next Saturday, so 
until then remember: “The safe worker 
is also the patient worker.” 

So long—take care of yourselves. Stay 
away from accidents and you'll enjoy 
life a lot longer. 


Imaginary Interview with 
Telephone “Bug Hunter” 


Editor: What is the cleverest wire 
chief’s test you’ve known? 

Bug Hunter: Locating a wet kite 
string on a circuit 60 miles away. 

Editor: What was the most amusing 
toll call that you’ve heard? 

Bug Hunter: When an operator, re- 
peating a ticket, said. “Miss Easter 
Lily White is calling Napoleon Bona- 
parte Jones.” 

Editor: What was the most amusing 
toll line conversation? 

Bug Hunter: Two Indians, trying to 
talk in broken English. When told to 
talk in their own tongue, one replied, 
“Me didn’t know telephone talkee In- 
dian.” 

Editor: What was the most difficult 
call you’ve heard of? 

Bug Hunter: A Chinaman talking 
broken Spanish. 

Editor: What has been the most prac- 


tical and most needed article in Te- 
LEPHONY recently? 
Bug Hunter: 


That’s a difficult ques- 
12 


tion to answer; I liked that one with 
illustrations on the campaign to prevent 
neighbors from using subscribers’ tele. 
phones. 

Editor: Do you know how to reduce 
this imposition by other methods? 

Bug Hunter: By installing more pay 
Many persons would gladly 
pay five cents when they found it neces. 
sary to make a telephone call, just as 
they would hire a taxi, if they do not 
have an automobile of their own. 

Editor: By the way, can you induce 
a subscriber to pay more for better cir- 
cuits and equipment? 

Bug Hunter: Invariably yes, by let- 
ting him sample it. 

Editor: How can a state association 
help small exchanges? 

Bug Hunter: By offering practical 
engineering suggestions, and by coop- 
erating with the manufacturers in ar- 
ranging a plan of financing for long- 
term credit, so that the manager can buy 
self-liquidating telephone equipment on 
the same basis he can buy an automo- 
bile, radio or furniture. 

Editor: Can little exchanges help big 
exchanges? 

Bug Hunter: Yes, if big exchanges 
will help little plants to get more engi- 
neering supervision, so that they can 
improve service and get better rates, it 
will increase toll and long distance busi- 
ness. 

“ditor: Could some companies make 
more money without increasing rates? 

Bug Hunter: Yes, by swapping or 
selling small exchanges, not economi- 
cally located for maintenance and super- 
vision purposes. 


stations. 


Facts for Your Notebooks 
By JOHN GILLIFORD 
Eliminating Cord Troubles 

Wet cords are responsible for a large 
percentage of deskstand cord troubles. 
Since the original location of stations 
may be the fundamental reason for such 
trouble, all instruments should be lo 
cated so that they will not be exposed 
to damage from moisture. 

If it is impossible to get away from 
the moisture, water-proof cords should 
be installed. The cost of water-proof 
cords runs a bit high, but the cost will 
be more than offset by the decrease in 
trouble reports. 


Commonly Used Symbols 
Are you thoroughly familiar with the 
symbols which are commonly used 02 
plant records and maps to indicate the 
ownership of the plant? If not, copy 
these symbols—they may come in handy: 
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1—Pole owned by Independent or con- 

necting company. 

Pole owned by 
Telegraph Co. 

Pole owned by Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. 

Pole owned by electric light and 
power company. 

Pole owned by the city. 


Western Union 


Pole owned by street railway. 

Pole owned by steam railway. 

Pole owned by long lines depart- 
ment of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Pole owned by subscriber. 


lf any of these letters are encircled, 
the circle means that the pole is jointly 
For example the symbol (W) 
indicates that the pole is owned, jointly, 
by the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
the telephone company. 


owned. 


Ringer Troubles 

Stop screw troubles contribute to a 
large portion of ringer troubles. Studies 
have proved that in most cases of stop 
screw trouble there is an accumulation 
of a sticky substance between the end 
of the stop screw and the armature. 
These studies have also brought out the 
fact that such trouble occurs most fre- 
quently during humid weather. If you 
are bothered with such trouble, try chro- 
mium plating the armatures. 

Tell Us Your Experience 

Have you some practice in use which 
is definitely reducing your trouble re- 
ports and aiding you in giving your sub- 
scribers the maximum of efficient serv- 
ice? If so, please send them in; they 
may aid other companies. Due credit 
will be given for all suggestions. 

ees 


Telephony Employe Gets 
Safety Council Medal 


The president’s medal of the National 
Safety Council was recently presented 
to Clarence Shields, of Maquoketa, Iowa, 
employe of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., for his meritorious deed in 
the saving of the life of William Smola 
on March 7, 1934. The award was pre- 
sented by F. W. Steves, district plant 
superintendent for the Northwestern 
Bell company at Davenport. 

The National Safety Council awards 
its president’s medal to only those in- 
dividuais who have successfully resusci- 
lated unconscious persons through the 
se of the prone pressure method of ar- 
tificial respiration. In case any mechan- 
ical device is used in connection with 
the restoration of natural breathing, the 
person who assisted in reviving the un- 
Conscious individual is not eligible for 
the award. 

On the morning of March 7, Clarence 
Shields found William Smola in his 
garage in an unconscious condition 
caused by carbon monoxide gas. He re- 
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moved Smola from the garage to the 
concrete driveway and applied artificiai 
respiration to the lifeless body until 
normal breathing was re-established. Mr. 
Smola was then taken to the hospital 
and recovered to the extent that he was 
able to return home the next day. 

The award received by Mr. Shields is 
the first of its type to be presented in 
Iowa this year, and the saving of Mr. 
Smola’s life was the first time Mr. 
Shields used his knowledge of resuscita- 
tion. 

eee 


Helpful Ideas—Improving 
Grip on Pair of Tongs 


There isn’t a more handy tool about 
the repair truck than a pair of small 
tongs or “pick-ups.” However, the light, 
tapering, rod-like handles are difficult to 
grip on a wide pinch 
with heavy gloves on, 
or even without them, 
for that matter. It is 
not uncommon to have 
a light pair of tongs 
slip off the fingers, 
causing you to drop 
both the tongs and the 
piece you were trying 
to recover. 

To overcome this 
trouble, try slipping a 
pair of inexpensive soft 
rubber tricycle handles 
on them, as shown in 
the accompanying il- 
lustration. Squeeze a 
bit of cement into 
them before forcing the 
handles on, and they will stay in place 
for a long time to come. The rubber 
handles may be purchased at slight cost. 
They will very likely be found in a 
nearby five and ten-cent store. 

eee 


Telephone Employes Save 


Miners from Drowning 

Quick action on the part of the tele- 
phone operator and several outside plant 
men, recently saved two miners from 
drowning in the icy water of a mine 
shaft into which they dropped when a 
cable broke. 

The miners, E. Echels and O. R 
Dutto, were being lowered into a 300- 
foot zinc mine shaft at Cardin, Okla., 
when the cable broke and dropped them 
20 feet into icy water 10 feet deep in the 
bottom of the shaft. Miss Jeaneatte Ed- 
wards, telephone operator at Picher, 
Okla., was immediately notified. She 
quickly got in touch with Otis Saunders 
of Miami, district manager of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. Mr. Saun- 
ders and three outside plant men pro- 
cured a winch-equipped truck and 
rushed to the scene. 

The two men were drawn to safety 
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with a new cable. They had been sup- 
porting themselves in the cold water 
more than two hours, clinging to the 
sides of the shaft and were chilled 
through and weakening fast when help 
reached them. 

eee 


Some Telephone Things 


I Didn’t Know Until Now 
By Oscar WILL TELL 

That air-conditioned telephone booths 
are now a reality. 

That the world’s highest telephone cir- 
cuits are in South America on the re- 
cently completed cable that crosses the 
Andes from Chile to Argentina. Near 
Las Cuevas they are 12,300 feet above 
sea level. 

That in Africa giraffes cause consider- 
able trouble to telephone lines by rub- 


The Grip on Small “Pick-Ups”’ Is Greatly Improved by 
Equipping Pair of Tongs With Rubber Tricycle Handles. 


bing their chins on them or running into 
the lines and breaking the wires. 

That the idea of the multiple switch- 
board was conceived by Firman in 1879 
but did not find general acceptance until 
about 1884. 

That an old-time cable splicer years 
ago suggested the reversible cable termi- 
nal which can be mounted with the stub 
coming out of either the top or bottom, 
and was laughed at for his trouble. Now 
he has the satisfaction of seeing his so- 
called joke being generally adopted. 

That a magnetic speech recorder, nick- 
named the “voice parker,” which regis- 
ters the speech supplied to it as varia- 
tions in the magretization of a steel tape, 
which can later be reproduced, was dem- 
onstrated at the Cambridge meeting of 
the Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Although large storage batteries are 
used to supply current for the operation 
of telephone central offices, the dry cell 
still serves as the most economical 
source-of power for many purposes. 

That some types of cable now come from 
the factory on reels, gas-filled. If the gas 
pressure is up when received, then the pur- 
chaser is assured that the cable is O. K. 





Forty Years of Experience 


In British Telephone Work 


N ALMOST every walk of life 
| history has a habit of repeating 

itself. For instance, the reju- 
venescence, in an automatic tele- 
phone era, of the hand microphone, 
originally buried with the advent of 
the common battery system and al- 
most forgotten. 

Hence my excuse for penning these 
notes, selected at random from an 
intensely interesting—if not adven- 
turous—career, in the hope that 
those who read it in the light of 
present-day experience may find 
some inspiration, apart from histori- 
cal interest, in what I have placed 
on record. 

My first experience with Alexan- 
der Graham Bell’s famous invention 
was when, at the age of five and less 
than five years after its actual dis- 
covery, my father inducted me into 
the mysteries and novelties of a tel- 
ephone of his own construction, 
based on the published descriptions 
ot Professor Bell’s achievement. 

I well remember those early tele- 
phones, a pair having been installed, 
in the year 1880, between our house 
and my grandfather’s, a distance of 
some 200 yards. 

The receivers were of single-pole 
construction and the cases had been 
turned from satinwood by my fa- 
ther, on his old-fashioned wood- 
turning lathe. The diaphragms were 
of the ferro-type, and my father had 
also made very passable combined 
switches and press keys, for chang- 
ing over from “ring” to “speak,” the 
receiver performing the dual func- 
tion of transmitter. 

A couple of Leclanché cells were 
connected at each end and a twin 
gutta-percha-insulated wire, stapled 
to trees and wood fencing, complet- 
ed this early installation, which was 
in satisfactory operation for several 
years. 

During school and graduate days 
I thought no more of telephones, my 
aspirations being in the direction of 
electrical engineering, then not so 
highly specialized. Upon completing 
my course, I was apprenticed to a 
well-known British firm of electrica} 
engineers. 

More by luck than design, I drift- 
ed into cable manufacture and test- 


By J. W. CATCHPOLE 


TELEPHONE and 
electrical development 
in Great Britain as 
disclosed by interest- 
ing record of 40 years’ 
experience of one of 
England’s telephone 
pioneers, who was re- 
cently retired on pen- 
sion by the Automatic 
Electric Co. Ltd., of 
Liverpool, England 


ing work, and experienced the early 
delights and fascination of fault lo- 
calization, electrification, the effects 
of high voltage upon dielectics, etc. 

In this connection I have recently 
learned from an authoritative source 
that the present method of testing 
insulated telephone conductors prior 
te shipment from the factory is con- 
tinuous. It consists in subjecting 
the insulated core to a high voltage 
while it passes through a tank of 
water en route to the drum upon 
which it is finally delivered to the 
user. 

This is another example of history 
repeating itself—in the cable indus- 
try this time—for the method men- 
tioned closely resembles that which 
we employed many years ago for ex- 
act fault location in V. I. R. core in 
the factory, the core being wound 
from one insulated drum to another, 
through a shallow trough of water 
connected to earth through a gal- 
vanometer. 

Submergence of a fault allowed 
current to pass through from the 
charged conductor. The galvanom- 
eter was immediately deflected, and 
the method gave, and presumably 
still gives, very exact results. 

There followed an interlude of 
storage battery experience, when | 
worked for a long-deceased inventor 
in the lead-acid field. This inventor 
strove to—and largely succeeded— 
in producing an electric automobile 
battery which could absorb its full 
charge, without gassing, within the 
hour. I actually rode, as passenger 
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in an electric automobile driven by 
the inventor, and propelled by his 
battery, through the streets of Read- 
ing (known as the biscuit town) to- 
ward the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. 

My first real contact with the tele- 
phone industry was with the old Na- 
tional Telephone Co., which I served 
some 12 months, in the London area. 
[ crammed into that brief period a 
veritable lifetime of experience 
which, with what had gone before, 
has since proved invaluable. 

In the days of which I write, “ex- 
perience” on the part of applicants 
for positions in the company was 
presumed, with all sorts of conse- 
quences — some humorous, others 
tragic. 

Immediately upon my engagement, 
I was given a bag of tools and a tel- 
ephone from the storeroom and told 
to go to “X” street and fix a case of 
trouble. Up to that time, beyond my 
youthful experience with an early 
home-made replica of Bell’s inven- 
tion, I had never handled a telephone 
and didn’t know anything about it, 
beyond elementary principles. How- 
ever, I duly fixed the trouble and, 
more by luck than judgment, got m) 
test call through O. K. to the opera- 
tor. 

Upon returning to headquarters | 
was told to report to Mr. Blank at 
Paddington, who promptly initiated 
me into the mysteries of lacing and 
wiring multiple for the new magneto 
exchange—my first experience as al 
installer. Shortly afterwards I was 
transferred to the electrophone de- 
partment—the predecessor of broad- 
casting, as we know it today. 

The electrophone service was sub- 
sidiary to that given to its subscrib- 
ers by the National Telephone Co 
My duties were concerned with the 
testing and maintenance of the mi- 
crophones at the theaters, churches 
etc., with which the electrophone 
company had agreements for trans 
mitting. 

I also made a morning test of sun- 
dry prepayment electrophone boxes, 
fixed in restaurants, etc. By means 
of these boxes, upon depositing six- 
pence, and winding the mechanism, 
one could listen for some ten minutes 
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or so to selections from musical 
plays, operas, etc., performing at the 
time. 

An indicator above each box in- 
formed the patron which theater or 
other entertainment had a perform- 
ance at the moment, the program be- 
ing carefully chosen so as to include 
the more popular features at each 
show. 

It was in connection with electro- 
phone maintenance that I had my 
first experience with a step-by-step 
automatic switch—not a Strowger, 
which came later, used for remote 
control of the local microphone bat- 
teries at the theaters, and was actu- 
ated by impulses sent out from the 
exchange. 

The switch was of extremely sim- 
ple design, incorporating a single 
coil and armature, carrying a hinged 
pawl, which, when the switch was 
energized, drove a ratchet wheel one 
tooth forward. The ratchet teeth 
were alternately brass and ebonite, 
contact being made through fixed 
springs or wipers, bearing on the 
periphery. 

These switches were operated by 
push-buttons at each electrophone op- 
erator’s position, the line then being 
changed over to supply the listening 
circuit to the subscribers. At the 
end of an audition it was changed 
back and another impulse was sent 
out to disconnect the distant battery. 

Although no loudspeakers or head- 
receivers were applied to listeners, 
the reception was exceptionally clear 
through the medium of twin Ader 
watch receivers, mounted on a spring 
bow to accommodate them to the 
ears, and with a long handle for 
convenience in use. 


Early Theater Microphones 


Compared with modern radio prac- 
tice, the microphones were crude in 
the extreme. Nevertheless, they 
Were very sensitive and gave faith- 
ful reproduction. 

The design comprised a thin, var- 
nished, resinous, pine diaphragm 
about 8 ins. by 6 ins. on the under 
side of which were rigidly mounted 
three carbon blocks, bridged by a 
Series of loosely-socketed carbon 
pencils. The diaphragm had a heavy 
cast lead frame, suspended at the 
four corners by rubber bands, which 
isolated the whole from vibration 
other than that reaching it through 
the air. 

At theaters a number of these 
early microphones were installed in 
the “wings” and “float,” respective- 
ly. There were 48 in all at Drury 
Lane, while’ in London’s popular 
churches they were made up as dum- 
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my Bibles and located on the ledge 
of the pulpit. 

In making up a theater listening 
circuit, care was taken to group the 
microphones appropriately, so as to 
avoid any undue preponderance of 
drum or brass wind instruments, for 
example, in the vicinity. This is a 
primitive modulating principle which 
has been considerably elaborated in 
modern broadcasting. 

It is interesting to recall also that, 
as today, when no regular entertain- 
ment or church service was available, 
phonograph records were transmit- 
ted for the delectation of patrons. 


The Electrophone 
Exchange in London 

The electrophone exchange was an 
adjunct of the Gerrard exchange, a 
2,000-line magneto exchange with 
electrically-restoring indicators and 
a flat, double-sided multiple, accom- 
modating operators along both sides. 
The indicators and half of the cords 
were mounted in a canopy, slung 
from the ceiling. Due to the hori- 
zontal position of the jack bushes, 
much trouble was experienced 
through the entry of dust, pencil 
ends, and other foreign bodies. 

After a few brief months at Ger- 
rard I was promoted to the position 
of exchange manager at Westmin- 
ster. The equipment at this exchange 
consisted of a 600-line upright mag- 
neto board situated in Victoria 
street. 

In addition to our normal sub- 
scribers we also took in the Houses 
of Parliament telephones, and a pri- 
vate line to Windsor Castle, which 
latter only appeared on the main dis- 
tributing frame and the intermediate 
distributing frame for maintenance 
purposes. I was also responsible for 
the maintenance of a large 300-line 
private branch exchange serving the 
army and navy stores, and operated 
by young men. 

Junctions were worked on the call- 
wire principle, and it was no uncom- 
mon experience to have a junction 
operator “throwing fits’ during the 
busy hour. To listen in on one of 
those incoming junctions made one 
intensely sympathetic. Bedlam let 
loose would have been mild by com- 
parison. 

During my sojourn at Westminster, 
an instruction came through from the 
engineer-in-chief’s department to do 
away with generator cut-outs in all 
existing subscribers’ instruments. 
This entailed sending visiting inspec- 
tors round to about 600 premises and, 
incidentally, proved a revelation on 
the subject of magneto telephone de- 
sign. 

In those days the National Tele- 
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phone Co. purchased its equipment 
both from the Continent and the 
United States, the result being a 
heterogeneous assortment of tele- 
phones, with magnetos ranging from 
a boot-lace and pulley-drive affair, to 
trains of gear-wheels between the 
handle and armature. 

The cut-outs were equally varied, 
and one had literally to search for 
them in some instances, before the 
order could be carried out. 

It was about this time that “visual 
signals,” the precursors of the com- 
mon battery system, first made their 
appearance in England, and we in- 
stalled them on a portion of the West- 
minster switchboard for trial. They 
consisted of four-volt carbon filament 
lamps, situated behind opals and fed 
from dry cells, which had to be re- 
newed every few days, due to the 
excessive current drain. 

They were brought into the cir- 
cuit by polarized relays, and I recall 
that we found we could dispense with 
the polarizing magnets by mounting 
the relays upside down in the rear 
of the switchboard sections. 

Air-space cable had not then made 
its appearance, and practically all 
lines were overhead. We had a fine 
derrick, on the flat roof at West- 
minster, from which an _ excellent 
view of the surrounding chimney- 
pots was obtainable on a clear sun- 
shiny day. 

Upon leaving Westminster I also 
severed my connection with the Na- 
tional Telephone Co., and went back 
to cable testing, little thinking that 
I should again return to an industry 
which had thus set its seeds—as it 
were—in my blood. 


Developments in 
Cable Manufacturing 

My next post was with the old 
Telegraph Manufacturing Co., which 
subsequently became merged with the 
British Insulated Wire Co., about the 
time that paper began to displace 
rubber as a dielectric for electric 
light and power cables. 

With that company I broadened my 
knowledge and experience with cables, 
and passed through the era when the 
power factor had to be taken into 
account in designing cables, owing 
to the general introduction of alter- 
nating current distribution. It was 
during my stay at Helsby that the 
late W. Duddell installed his oscillo- 
graphs for cable research in our test- 
room. 

We also executed a large contract 
for rubber-insulated cables for the 
St. Petersburg network. These same 
cables,-so far as I am aware, may 
yet be at the service of the Union 
of Soviet Social Republics in Petro- 
grad. They were of excellent quality. 
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Shortly after the South African 
war, in the last decade of the Na- 
tional Telephone Co.’s regime, there 
was a popular outcry against the 
service given by that company and 
the rates charged subscribers, with 
the result that certain municipalities 
applied for and obtained licenses 
from the Postmaster General to set 
up and operate competitive exchanges 
in their respective districts. 

This movement found Great Bri- 
tain in the peculiar position of hav- 
ing no telephone industry in the 
manufacturing sense, the National 
Telephone Co. having drawn all its 
requirements, apart from cable and 
wire, from outside sources. 

British Insulated & Helsby Cables, 
as it was then constituted, possessed 
an instrument works in Liverpool and 
had already met with some support 
from the British post office, which 
looked to it for the manufacture of 
trunk exchange equipment. The com- 
pany duly stepped into the breach 
and extended its activities to the 
manufacture of multiple switchboaras 
for various municipalities, including 
Glasgow, Swansea, Portsmouth, etc. 

Due to inexperience, coupled with 
a tendency to reduce equipment cost 
to a minimum, in order to give the 
cheapest possible competitive service, 
these several municipal ventures only 
functioned for a few years. Only one 
survives to this day, at Hull—the 
only independent telephone adminis- 
tration on the mainland of Great 
Britain. It now has a full auto- 
matic service. 

My own association with these mu- 
nicipal ventures arose through being 
detached from cable testing, in the 
light of past experience, to lend a 
hand with the newly-born telephone 
manufacturing industry. 

Towards the end of 1911, the year 
of expiration of the National Tele- 
phone Co.’s license, I assisted in the 
valuation of typical exchanges for 
the arbitration proceedings which ac- 
companied the transfer of the under- 
taking to the British post office. 

Reverting for a moment to 1893, 
while the National Telephone Co. was 
still actively serving the telephone- 
using public, there was installed for 
trial purposes at Oxford Court, Can- 
non Street, London, a 10-line Strow- 
ger automatic unit. Either the time 
was not then ripe or the company 
was unprepared for such a radical 
change, for nothing further was 
heard of the system, although a pri- 
vate exchange on the Strowger 
principle was subsequently installed 
to the order of the late Andrew 
Carnegie, in Skibo castle, Pertshire. 

The approaching demise of the Na- 
tional Telephone Co. appeared a fit- 
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SELLING AND ADVERTISING 


Don’t base advertising on past sales 
records alone—and don’t count on secur- 
ing business from old sources and old 
methods alone. For the market today is 
a new thing....In short, the whole as- 
pect of selling has changed. 

Today the market must be approached 
as if it were a new market, and yours a 
new product. If you have kept your 
story alive through these changing times, 
you are so much to the good—but if 
you have been “hoarding” your adver- 
tising, you had better begin at once to 
make up for lost time.—Arno B. 
Reincke. 





ting time to reconsider the question 
of automatic telephone switching for 
Great Britain, especially as it had 
already made some headway in the 
United States and Canada. 

To this end the British Insulated 
& Helsby Cables organized a new 
company, known as the Automatic 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., with 
the existing instrument works and 
personnel as a nucleus, to constitute 
a source of supply for the necessary 
Strowger exchange equipment and 
telephones within the country. 

The British Post Office collabor- 
ated by ordering several trial ex- 
changes, and the subsequent history 
of the company and its activities 
during the 20 years of its existence 
is a masterful record of pioneer work 
in Strowger automatic switching 
throughout the world. 

My later years were associated 
with that company, and the salient 
features thereof have formed the sub- 
ject of numerous articles in past 
issues of TELEPHONY. 

Under another name, the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., it still continues 
to function as the largest automatic 
telephone engineering and manufac- 
turing organization in the British 
empire, and some of the largest 
Strowger automatic and director ex- 
changes in Lwndon and elsewhere 
stand to its credit. 

Writing impartially and as an in- 
dependent critic, I am of the opinion 
that the National Telephone Co. never 
had a chance to show what it could 
do. It was always hampered in one 
direction or another—wayleaves, em- 
bargoes against overhead wires, gov- 
ernment control of the trunk net- 
work, to say nothing of a known limit 
to its term of office, were only a few 
of the disabilities under which it 
operated. 

It enjoyed the services of a very 
fine personnel, many of whom went 
over to the British Post Office at the 
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transfer and are still in the depart- 
ment’s service. 

The British Post Office, and espe- 
cially the engineer-in-chief’s depart- 
ment, is one of the finest administra- 
tions of its kind in the world. On 
the commercial side it is perhaps, a 
little too conservative, unwilling to 
take an ordinary business risk, as in 
the matter of party-line service, for 
example. 

With its entry into the realms of 
publicity, however, it exhibits a laud- 
able tendency to march with the 
times, and to be able to point to an 
actual increase in subscribers when 
most other countries are suffering a 
loss, is indeed some achievement. 


October District Meetings 


Announced in Ohio 
Frank L. McKinney, of Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary of the Ohio Independent 
Telephone announced 
two district meetings of the association, 
the first of which will be held at Troy 
on October 17 and the other at Norwalk 
on October 24. 

At the first meeting the Troy Tele- 
phone Co., and its president, J. W. Saf- 
ford, will be the hosts. At the second 
meeting at Norwalk, the Northern Ohie 
Telephone Co., under General Manager 
William C. Henry who is also president 
of the state association, will act in a 
similar capacity. Invitations have been 
extended to operating telephone 
company in both 
meetings. 

The sessions will be featured by dis- 
cussions of subject of much interest to 
telephone people. Among these will be 
recent the new Fed- 
eral Communications Commission; in- 
creased operating cost due to increased 
cost of materials, and the present top- 
heavy tax situation in which telephone 
companies find themselves. 

It is understood that the 
the state association are 
member companies to 
necessary replacements at the earliest 
possible date, and are recommending 
enlarging warehouse stocks of supplies 
in anticipation of higher prices 


Association, has 


every 


the state to attend 
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Canadian Postmasters 


Adopt Toll Call Plan 


In its convention at Windsor, Ontario, 
the Canadian Postmasters’ Association 
adopted a resolution to the effect that 
postmasters be allowed to collect 15 per 
cent of tolls from public telephone sta 
tions located in their offices as remu- 
neration for filing returns on collections 
from their respective stations. 
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Filters In Carrier Systems 


By R. H. MILLS 


Member of Technical Staff, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


MULTIPLE USE of sin- 
gle telephone line pos- 
sible by distributing 
band of voice frequen- 
cies over frequency 
range of line and iden- 
tifying these bands and 
returning to their orig- 
inal range. Types of 
electric filters 


When you talk over a long distance cir- 
cuit, the wires over which your conversa- 
tion travels between the two terminal cit- 
ies may be carrying other conversations in 
addition to yours. At the same time they 
may also be carrying a number of tele- 
graph communications as well. 

In spite of this fact you do not hear 
any of the other conversations, nor are 
you disturbed by the telegraph signals. 
Each conversation proceeds, so far as the 
listeners at the two ends of the line are 
concerned, as though the line were be- 
ing used exclusively by themselves. This 
multiple use of a single line is made pos- 
sible by the fact that while a_ telephone 
conversation requires a group or band of 
frequencies about 2,500 cycles wide, an 
open-wire telephone line will transmit ef- 
ficiently frequencies of 50,000 cycles or 
more 

To take advantage of this property of 
telephone lines, means are needed at the 
sendirg end for distributing the 2,500-cy- 
cle bands carrying individual conversations 
over the frequency range that the line can 
transmit, and then at the receiving end 
for identifying these bands and returning 
them to their original range of from about 
250 to 2,750 cycles. The various voice 
bands are raised to higher frequency posi- 
tions by modulation in a vacuum tube cir- 
cuit and the return to their original posi- 
tion is brought about by the inverse process 
of demodulation. 


Discriminating Between 
the Various Bands 


The important function of discriminat- 
ing between the various bands, however, 
is accomplished by electric filters, one of 
the developments that have made possible 
the use of carrier telephony now widely 


cmployed for long distance telephone com- 
munication. 

There are several types of filters, but 
those most commonly employed in car- 
rier systems are of the low-pass, high- 
pass, and band-pass types. Typical fre- 
quency-loss characteristics of these three 
types are shown in Fig. 1. The abscissa 
scale for these graphs is frequency and 
the ordinate scale transmission loss, usual- 
ly measured in db. 

The curve at the top of Fig. 1, for ex- 
ample, shows that a low-pass filter will 
transmit with very little loss all frequen- 
cies below f, known as the cut-off fre- 
quency, but that it greatly attenuates all 
frequencies above this value. 
pass filter has 
passing the higher frequencies and atten- 
uating the lower, while the band-pass fil- 
ter combines the properties of both—thus 
readily passing 


The high- 
inverse characteristics— 


the band of frequencies 
between f; and f, and greatly attenuating 
all frequencies below and above these val- 
ues. 

In addition to these transmission char- 
acteristics, carrier system filters that are 
to be connected in parallel and cmployed 
to separate channels or groups of chan- 
nels are usually designed to present a high 
impedance over their suppression range 
to currents entering from the line. 

A low-pass filter of this type, in addi- 
tion to attenuating any high frequencies 
that enter it, presents a high impedance 
to such frequencies so that only a negligi- 
ble amount of high frequency current ever 
enters it from the line. Comparable char- 
acteristics are given to the tw» other 
types. It is this combination of charac- 
teristics that makes filters so uniqvely ap- 
plicable to carrier communication. 


Amplification for 
Restoring Currents 


Because of the losses incurred by cur- 
rents in passing over long lines, amplifi- 
cation must be resorted to at intervals 
along the circuit to restore the currents 
to approximately their original amplitudes. 
This requires that repeater stations be 
provided every few hundred miles along 
a line, where vacuum tube amplifiers in- 
ject new energy into the weakened sig- 
nals. Since vacuum tubes are essentially 
one-way devices, allowing energy to flow 
through them in one direction only, it 
has been customary at such repeater sta- 
tions to employ two amplifiers: one serv- 
ing for amplification in each direction. 

To direct each telephone channel into 
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the appropriate amplifier, all charnels in 
one direction—for example, from east to 
west—are transmitted at frequencies be- 
low a certain value, and all those going 
in the other direction, at frequencies 
above this value. Thus the eastbound and 
westbound, or outgoing and incoming com- 
ponents of a long distance conversation 
are carried by different bands of fre- 
quencies. 

The arrangement of filters at a repeater 
station which permits this two-directional 
The line 
coming from each direction is divided at 
the repeater through which the Jow and 


amplification is shown in Fig. 2. 


high frequencies, carrying telephone chan- 
nels in the two directions, pass along sep- 
arate circuits and through separate ampli- 
fiers. This separation into two groups 
of frequencies is accomplished by high- 
pass and low-pass filters, which because 
they separate channels proceeding in dif- 
ferent directions, are called directional fil- 
ters. 

Low-frequency currents, for example, 
arriving at point E from the east, cannot 
enter the upper branch at the repeater sta- 
tion because the high-pass filter, H, blocks 
them, but they readily pass through the 
low-pass filter L, into the lower branch. 
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Fig. 1—Transmission Characteristics of the 
Three Types of Filters Commonly Em- 
ployed in Carrier Systems. 
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Here they are amplified, and then pass 
through another low-pass filter to the 
point W where they continue out on the 
west-bound line. 

They cannot go from W up into the 
upper branch of the repeater station be- 


TELEPHONY 
outgoing conversation is secured by hy- 
brid coils (a balanced, three-winding 
transformer). 

From the hybrid coil each outgoing cir- 
cuit passes to a modulator where as a re- 
sult of modulation with a carrier fre- 
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Arrangement of Filters at a Repeater Station Which Permits East-—bound and 


West-bound Conversation to Be Separated and Amplified Independently. 


cause they are blocked in this direction by 
the high-pass filter, H. 
ner east-bound currents entering the re- 


In a similar man- 
peater station at JV, pass along the upper 
On the 
section of the line to the west of W or 
east of FE, 
groups of frequencies are found, although 


branch and out on the line at E. 


to the however, currents of both 
their flow of energy is in opposing direc- 
tions. 

In the high frequency, east-bound 
branch there appears a third filter, 1, which 
has no equivalent in the west-bound branch. 
This is a low-pass filter but its cut-off fre- 
quency is above the highest frequency 
normally transmitted. 

Sometimes the circuit layout in a cen- 
tral office is such that, in the east-bound 
branch, an_ undesirable 
feed-back and “singing” 
or between two repeaters, 


high-frequency 
around a repeater, 
would occur 
were it not for the high-frequency loss in- 
terposed by this low-pass filter. In the 
west-bound branch, such frequencies are 
naturally eliminated by the low-pass di 
rectional filters. 

Directional filters are employed at the 
terminals of the line, to separate the east 
and west-bound group of frequency bands 
but in addition band pass filters are re 
quired to separate the individual chan 
nel in each group. A diagram show 
ing the arrangement of a west terminal 
for a carrier system having three com 
munication channels in each direction is 
given in Fig. 3. 

A single two-wire circuit connects the 
subscriber’s station to the outgoing toi 
office, but here each line is divided into an 
outgoing and incoming circuit as at the 
repeater stations. Since the frequencies 
at this point are all in the voice range, 
however, the separation of incoming and 


quency two major side bands appear, one 
just above, and the other just be'ow the 
carrier frequency as well as a number of 
other minor products 

From the modulator the circuit goes to 
band pass filter which selects one of the 
major side bands for transmission and 
rejects the other side band, the carrier, and 
the minor products. 
undergone by the other two 


A similar process is 
channels. 
These three bands selected for transmis- 
sion, which come from the three trans- 
designated as 
a, b, and c, are then united in a single 
circuit and amplified 


mitting band pass filters 


From the amplifier 
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they go through a high-pass directional 
filter out onto the transmission line. 

In the case of transmission from the 
east terminal of the line a similar modu- 
lation and selection of frequencies takes 
place, but here the outgoing conversations 
are transmitted by the lower frequency 
channels and enter the line through a low- 
pass directional filter. 

These conversations, arriving at the 
west terminal, cannot pass along the upper 
branch because they are blocked by the 
high-pass filter. They, therefore, pass 
through the low-pass directional filter in 
the 
receiving amplifier. Leaving the ampli- 
fier the three bands are separated by a 
group of receiving band pass filters, a’, 


the lower branch and then through 


b’, and and then each passed to a de- 
modulator. 

These, by demodulation with the same 
carrier frequency that was used to pro- 
duce them at the other end of the line 
reconvert them to the voice frequency 
range. In the demodulation process, how- 
ever, undesired high frequency products 
also are produced, but these as well as 
the carrier are eliminated by the de- 
modulator low-pass filters which have 
cut-offs such that only the desired voice 
currents are passed. 

These reproduced voice-frequency cur- 
rents then pass to their respective tele- 
phone stations through hybrid coils and 
subscribers’ lines. 

An ordinary telephone line may carry 
telegraph 
and an ordinary telephone channel as well 


simultaneously direct current 


as the carrier channels. Associated with 
them are other selective apparatus such as 
composite sets, line filters, and equalizers 
These in no way affect the basic function 
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Arrangements of Filters at the West Terminal Which Not Only Separate the 
West-bound and East-bound Conversations, but Also Combine or Separate the Individ- 


ual Outgoing or Incoming Conversations, Respectively. 
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Here and There 
In Telephone Work 


Tip Secured on Day Off 
‘Gets Order for Station 


A short time ago, Helen L. Kelly, a 
Hartford, Conn., operator of the South- 
ern New England Telephone Co., was 
making a few purchases in the local 
Kresge’s store on her day-off. Suddenly 
she decided that she would make a pay 
station call. Upon locating the public 
telephone booth, she found a number of 
people waiting to make a telephone call. 

Miss Kelly then decided to complete 
her shopping before making the call. 
Upon returning to the public telephone 
some time later, she found it still in use 
and another group of people waiting for 
their turn. Thereupon she went to an- 
other store where she found an idle 
pay station and made her telephone call. 

Miss Kelly was unable to dismiss the 
incident of the overloaded pay station 
She felt that the store 
ought to have another pay station. To 
make sure that this busy condition was 
not a rare experience, she returned to 


from her mind. 


of the filters of the carrier telephone sys- 
tem, however, and are omitted in the dia- 
gram for the sake of simplicity. 

The primary function of filters in a 
carrier system is thus to separate the va- 
rious frequency bands at repeater sta- 
and at terminals. In a three-chan- 

system, each of the three conversa- 

is carried by two frequency bands: 

carrying the conversation from west 
to east and the other, that from east to 
west. The three east-bound conversations 
are carried at higher frequencies than the 
three west-bound, but all are carried con- 
currently by the same pair of wires. 

\t repeater stations, the east-bound and 
west-bound groups are guided by filters 
ito separate amplifiers, and pass through 
the repeater in opposite directions, but at 

end of the repeater the two groups 
lannels are combined. 

\t terminals, filters are similarly em- 
ployed to guide the incoming channels to 
their common amplifier and to guide the 
outgoing channels from their common am- 
plifer to the line 

In addition, filters are employed to sep- 
arate the three conversations after they 
have been amplified at the incoming end 
and to remove all unwanted frequencies 
whi may have arisen at the outgoing 


end 


the store to find a third group of people 
waiting to use the telephone. 

Upon reporting for duty the next day, 
the operator sent through a tip card for 
another pay station in Kresge’s store. 
The result was that the manager of the 
store ordered an additional pay station 
The sale of this additional station made 
Miss Kelly eligible for the “Inner Circle 
Sales Club” of the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Co. 

e*ees 


Tillie Fone Reforms 
a Habitual Delinquent 


A few years ago, all I heard was 
“collections, collections.” My, how 
things have changed. Now I am shoved, 
pushed, and mildly threatened to make 
sales. 

The surprising thing is this: I like it. 
Why? Well, at first I thought sales 
would only be a distant relative of col- 
lections, but I found that sales and col- 
lections are really sisters. 

The instructions and experience I 
have had on sales have made my entire 
job so much easier. I have come to re- 
alize that most of the problems arising 
in the contacts with the customers can 
be solved by doing a good sales job. 

For instance, No. 2614 had always 
been late in paying his bill. I had been 
calling him time and again during the 
past three years to remind him that the 
bill was unpaid. 

It seemed that my telephone call only 
made him “promise” to pay, but he just 
would not pay on time. I felt I simply 
had to call on him in person and sell 
him on the idea of paying his bill on 
time. So, instead of telephoning him and 
reminding him again this month, as I 
have been in the habit of doing, | 
thought I would go over and see him 
right after work. 

Arriving at my subscriber's residence 
early that evening, I found a kindly old 
gentleman who invited me to sit down 
{ told him who I was, whereupon he ex 
claimed, “Ch, about that bill, I plumb 
forgot it!” 

“Did you walk way over here to 
collect that bill?” he continued. “Why 
didn’t you call me like you usually do?” 

“Well, that’s why I came over,” I 
replied pleasantly. “You see, I call so 
many people and remind them time and 
again about their bill that I began fig- 
uring that most of them were just wait- 
ing for me to remind them. 

“So I thought I would start with you 
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and tell you that my work is judged 
on how many accounts are paid with- 
out my reminding the subscriber about 
the payment. I am going to ask you it 
you won't be a good sport and help me 
to do a better job by paying your bill on 
time?” 

You know, he seemed sorta flabber- 
gasted at first, but pretty soon he began 
to smile. I felt comforted then, and 
went on: 

“It is easier for you if you will mail 
me a check when you receive the Dill. 
Then you will not be embarrassed when 
I remind you. It really embarrasses 
me when I have to call my good ac- 
counts and remind them to pay their 
bill. I know you mean to pay prompt- 
ly, but you just wait for me to call.” 

The old gentleman coughed and con- 
tinued to smile and then he said: 

“Why, child, I am almost tempted not 
to pay the bill and make you come over 
each month to collect it. It is a pleas- 
ure to have a person speak to you frank- 
ly and tell you why you should pay a 
bill. Certainly, I will pay it on time in 
the future.” 

Well, that was three months ago and 
he sure has been prompt ever since. So 
you see, you can’t tell me that salesman- 
ship can’t be used in collections because 
good collections depend on good sales- 
manship. 

eee 


“T Wonder Why” of a 
Telephone Engineer 


By Ray BLAIN. 

I wonder why so many people seem to 
think that they can make a few pen 
scratches resembling a Chinese laundry 
ticket upside down, call it a signature, 
and then expect people to understand 
what it means? 

This seems to apply more to men who 
are prominent in the world’s affairs, for 
the lesser fry generally sign their name 
in a fairly legible hand. An illiterate 
person makes his mark, which means 
just as much as the modern signature 
of some college graduates. It has been 
said that penmanship is a lost art. If 
one doubts the truth of this statement, 
he should view the signatures of some 
present-day prominent men and be con- 
vinced. 

I recently worked in a large office 
where the letter files dated back to the 
Spanish-American War, and 
men’s signatures were compared over a 
period of years with interesting results. 
A signature dated 1910 might be clear 
and distinct, then each succeeding year 
it would grow less so, until it finally 
became just a series of crazy scratches, 
meaning nothing even to a handwriting 
expert. It seems that in some cases as 
the man advanced, his signature de 
clined. 


several 
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One may say that as a man’s impor- 
tance increases he has to sign more 
papers and has less time to devote to 
it. This is, perhaps, the truth, but he 
should also have some consideration for 
the poor fellow who must 
decode his hieroglyphics. 

Our presidents, I believe, rank 
in importance, and probably have more 


necessarily 
first 


papers to sign than any other one per- 
son in the nation, yet we 
had one who did not have a legible sig- 
nature at all. times. Also certain offi- 
cials who sign thousands of checks, sign 
them in a that the signature 
can be recognized at a glance; neither 
do their signatures change models an- 
nually as the modern automobile. 


have never 


manner 


Recently I chanced to be in a certain 
office when a bunch of telephone service 
contracts were received and copies were 
being made of them for accounting pur- 
poses. These contracts were all signed 
by high officials of the telephone com- 
pany, and their titles were all 
typed beneath their signatures. Despite 
all this, only about half of the signa- 
tures could be decoded after hours of 
study by all the clerks, stenographers, 
janitors, and engineers in the office. 

After giving it up as a bad job, it 
was necessary to write the company con- 


neatly 
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“What's the best method for selling 
telephones?” asked a new employe of the 
United Telephone Co. of Abilene, Kans. 
“Walk and talk,” was the brief answer 
of an experienced salesman and it was 
a good one. 

e . 


According to some authorities the first 
word used in beginning a telephone con- 
versation when the telephone was in its 
experimental stages, was “Ahoy.” This 
nautical term was soon superseded by 
“Hello.” 

ee 


Senator Schall of Minnesota still in- 
sists that the Roosevelt administration 
is against the freedom of the press, but 
George H. Payne of the new Federal 
Communications Commission declared in 
a radio broadcast that “the nation would 
never tolerate censorship of press or 
radio.” 

ee 


When the 
Chicago, 


lagoon in Jackson Park, 
was drained recently, several 
telephone pay-station boxes were uncov- 
ered. It is supposed they were thrown 
in the water by thieves who had stolen 
the contents. 
ee 

“A good telephone voice is a business 

and social asset,” says the Chicago 
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cerned and inquire the names of the 
signers, truly an embarrassing proced- 
ure for all parties concerned 

Certain government departments re- 
quire that signatures on all documents 
be typed as well as signed in long hand. 
For the good and careful scribe, this 
harm but for the fellow who 
scratches like a duck on ice, it is of 
great benefit. This worthy practice 
might well be adopted by the commer- 
cial world. The pen may be mightier 
than the sword, but when one is try- 
ing to decipher a hen-track signature, 
the typewriter knocks them all into a 
cocked hat. 


does no 


Telephone Calls to ; 
Hollywood Movie Studios 


The telephone cuts an important figure 
in the moving picture business at Holly- 
wood, Calif. In a letter describing how 
busy the studio lines are kept all day, 
the correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News says in part: 

“Six thousand four hundred times a 
day the telephone rings at Paramount. 

The majority of the calls are from fans 
trying to talk to stars, persons trying to 
crash the studio gates, hopeful amateur 
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Times’ column entitled “The Correct 
Thing.” 


W. H. Finch, who has been appointed 
assistant chief engineer of the Federal 
Communications Commission, with su- 
pervision over the telephone division, 
was formerly the head of the Hearst 
radio service. 

a e 


According to the Washington Court 
House (Ohio) Herald, the Nazis in Ger- 
many, in their campaign to get Germans 
to use only German words, have decreed 
that “fernsprecher’—meaning “distance 
talker’’—be used for the noun telephone, 
and “fernsagen’’—meaning “to say at a 
distance’’—for the verb telephone. 


Long distance telephone service be- 
tween Paris and which was 
broken off at the start of the Russian 
revolution in 1917, was 


August 31. 


Moscow, 
resumed on 


A report of the death rate by trades, 
issued by the statistical department of 
the National Tuberculosis Association, 
states that the annual death rate of tele- 
phone operators is 4.59 per thousand. 


eS a a 
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scenarists, job seekers, expectant vis. 
itors; the small minority of calls are 
connected with the legitimate transac. 
tion of studio business. 

The largest number of incoming calls 
go to three departments: electrical, op- 
erations, and publicity. The busiest sin- 
gle telephone, at the time, is that of 
Charles Richards, casting director for 
Rogers productions on the lot. The 
amount director has his own 
special line, since studio operators would 
go mad if they had to handle all his 
calls. 

But telephone girls on a lot soon learn 
people by their 
sistent people are generally 
have no business 
are very 


Par- 
casting 


to judge voices. In- 

those who 
on the lot, but 
persistent. Important tele. 
phone calls are always made in a rea- 
sonable voice and important callers, the 
girls tell me, are easy to handle. 


they 


One woman telephones regularly every 
week seeking extra work and asks for 
one after another of the 25 directors on 
the lot. Many times she’s successful. 

Children telephone by the scores ask- 
ing to speak to Gary Cooper, Richard 
Arlen, Jack Oakie and Charlotte Henry. 
Frederic March attracts the young girls 
—so does Bing Crosby. 

Every now and then a fan telephones 
from New York or some eastern city 
and spends $20 or so trying to hear the 
beloved’s Every now and then 
some fan telephones and reverses the 
charges—that’s what we call putting ome 
over on the movies. Only it isn’t so 
easily done. The movies are on to all 
the gags in the world. Everything 
imaginable has been tried on them and 
it’s a wise early bird that gets the worm 
in this case.” 


voice. 


Selling Service Via 
Post Card Messages 


On page 25 


is reproduced one of a 
series of direct mail con- 
tacts with prospective telephone sub- 
scribers that is being used by the United 
Telephone Co., of Abilene, Kans. It 
consists of a message printed on an or- 
dinary stamped post card. 

According to The Voice—house organ 
of the United company—the printed and 
stamped post cards are mailed to the 
nm:anagers for addressing. All exchanges 
are urged to organize their sales work 
for systematic follow-up. The post cards 
are designed to act as a contact with 
prospects between personal interviews. 

A letter is sent to each exchange ev 
cry month with a copy of the card for 
the month. An order form is attached 
which permits each manager to request 
the quantity of the current card he will 
need. This assures all of an adequate 
supply without waste. 

Cards are mailed to prospects within 


inexpensive 








so 
all 
ing 
and 
rm 


September 29. 1934. 


the first 10 days of each month. Em- 
ployes then try to make personal so- 
licitation of these prospects during the 
20 days. 

Managers report that this inexpensive 
method of filling the gap between calls 





“Let Me Protect You” 


WILL guard your family and your 
I possessions, 24 hours a day, against 
burglars, prowlers, fire, sickness or 
any emergency. I make it safe for 
wife and children to remain at home 
when you must be away. They are 
never “alone” when I am on guard. 


I summon help more quickly than 
you can get it any other way. Seconds 
count when sickness strikes. Fire 
never waits while an alarm is given. 
Thieves dread a telephone call for 
police. I save thousands of lives and 
prevent millions of dollars in prop- 
erty damage every year. 


Order Your Phone Today 











Sales Messages Printed on Penny. Post 
Card Is Inexpensive Method of Contacting 
Subscribers. 


with post cards serves to keep the tele- 
phone service in the minds of prospects. 
It is just another aid in the company’s 
program of “everyone selling all the 
time.” 

eee 


Joint Picnic of Western 
Telephone Corp. Employes 


On Sunday, September 16, the lowa- 
Nebraska division of the Western Tele- 
phone Corp. held a joint meeting in 
Pawnee Bill Memorial park in Colum- 
bus, Neb. The outstanding feature of 
the day’s program was the parade 
of the Denison, Iowa, district, led by the 
little German band, composed of Earl 
Riggleman and Gene Fink of Deloit, 
Orion Stock, Gilbert Eissman, Marvin 
Jedele and D. H. Elwell. 

The Denison district and division 
offices were well represented with em- 
ployes from the following exchanges: 
Denison, Charter Oak, Dow City, Battle 
Creek, Gowrie and Ida Grove. The 
Bloomfield and Callaway, Neb., and 
Corning, Iowa, districts were also well 
represented, making the attendance 
about 200. 

J. B. Haley, general manager; F. M. 
Browne, assistant general manager; E. 
W. Brennan, general commercial super- 
visor, and H. Kraft, credit manager of 
the general offices of the Western Tele- 
phone corporation of Kansas City, Kans., 
were present. Members of the Conti- 
hental Telephone Co. also attended. 
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Others from Denison who attended 
the picnic were Mrs. Elwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbur Naylor and son, Junior, 
Mr. Naylor’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
FE. Naylor of Clarence, Mo., Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy McMullen, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. 
Bradford, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Roeh, 
Zelmon Day, Carl Jetter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Frey, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Sullivan, 
and the Misses Leota Roeh, Barbara 
Byers, Ruth West, Nell Hassett, Ger- 
trude Fitzpatrick and Grace Coan. 

eee 


Exceptional Program 


for Illinois Convention 

Those planning to attend the con- 
vention of the Illinois Telephone Asso- 
ciation, to be held Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 18 and 19 at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Springfield, are assured 
a program of unusual interest. 

One of the features will be an address 
by Dr. J. O. Perrine, of New York City, 
associate editor of the Bell System 
Technical Journal, on “Television—Its 
Fundamental, Physical and Psychologi- 
cal Principles.” In connection with his 
lecture he will present a demonstration 
o: the operation of television equipment. 

Melvin Purvis, the investigator for 
the federal government who played a 
leading part in apprehending John Dil- 
linger and his gang, will appear on the 
convention program. 

Other speakers will include C. Hamil- 
ton Moses, of Little Rock, Ark., general 
counsel for the Arkansas Light & 
Power Co.; Dr. Horace M. Gray, of the 
University of Illinois, Champaign; Irvin 
Rooks, of Springfield, attorney for the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, and F. 
B. MacKinnon, of Chicago, president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. 

eee 


October District Meetings 


of Iowa Association 
The Iowa Independent Telephone As- 
sociation is planning to hold seven dis- 
trict meetings at various points through- 
out the state during the second and 
third weeks of October. According to 
schedule announced by Secretary-Treas- 
urer Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
the meetings will be held as follows: 
Grinnell, October 8; Columbus Junc- 
tion, the 9th; Clarence, the 10th; Dyers- 
ville, the 11th; Cresco, the 12th; Chari- 
ton, the 15th, and Keosauqua, the 16th. 
eee 


Recent Prices in 
the Metal Markets 


New York, Sepember 24.—Copper— 
Quiet. Electrolytic, spot, and future. 
Blue Eagle, 9.00c. Tin—Steadier. Spot 
and nearby, $51.75; futures, $51.65. Iron 
—Quiet. No. 2 f. o. b. eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $19.50; Buffalo, $18.50. 











Cook XB is NOT radical in de- 
sign. The design is based on 
thirty years of successful satis- 
factory experience with a steel 
corebox. 


And like its predecessor, Cook 
“All-Steel” protected terminal, 
the XB terminal is living up to 
its reputation 100%. 


So well has the XB served that 
a single telephone company in 


New York State has more than 
12,000 installed. 


For terminals of PROVEN 
MERIT specify COOK. 


Cook Electric Co. 


CHICAGO 











Some Personal Notes 


About Telephone Men 


John J. Robinson, operating vice- 
president of the New York Telephone 
Co., was elected president of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
a directors’ meeting on September 18, 
succeeding Matt B. Jones, who resigned 


John J. Robinson, Newly-Elected 
President of the New England Tele— 
phone & Telegraph Co., Entered 
Telephone Work as a Cable—Splicer’s 
Helper and Was Engaged in Plant 
Work for About 28 Years. For Past 
Seven Years He Has Been in Mana- 
gerial Positions and Recently as 
Operating Vice-President of the New 
York Telephone Co. 


to become chairman of the 
will take office October 1. 

Mr. Robinson is widely known in the 
Bell years of age, 
and was educated in the public schools 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and is a graduate 
of its Manual Training High School. 

In 1899 Mr. Robinson entered the serv- 
ice of the New York company as a Ca- 
ble-splicer’s helper, attaining full rating 
as a cable-splicer in one year. Thereafter 
he progressed steadily upward as fore- 
man, supervising foreman, general fore- 
man and district plant superintendent. 
In 1912 he was tranferred to St. Louis, 
Mo., as general plant superintendent of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
remaining for 12 years, except for a 
short period in a similar post with the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

He then returned to New York as gen- 
eral plant manager. In 1927 he became 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Brooklyn area of the New York 
company, and in April, 1933, was made 
operating vice-president of the company. 


board. He 


System. He is 55 


Mr. Jones who becomes chairman of 
the board of directors of the New Eng- 
land company, was born in Waitsfield, 
Vt., in 1871. He was educated at Dart- 
mouth College and the Harvard Law 
School, and practiced law independently 
and as a member of the firm of Powers, 
Hall and Jones, Boston, for some years 

He was counsel of the New England 
company from 1904 to 1919, including 
two years as first vice-president and gen- 
counsel. He became president in 
1919, guiding the company’s far-reaching 
development through the post-war period 
and during the depression. 


eral 


J. W. Hubbell, of Albany, N. Y., vice- 


president and general manager of the 
up-state area of the New York Telephone 
Co., has been elected vice-president of 
the company in charge of operation with 
headquarters York City. He 
succeeds John J. Robinson, who has been 
elected president of the New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Mr. Hubbell has had 32 years of tele- 
phone experience. Following his grad- 
uation from Yale University in 1902 he 
started as a clerk in the traffic depart- 
ment of the New York Telephone Co. in 
Brooklyn. Later advancements saw him 
become an assistant traffic manager and 
traffic manager. In 1914, he became 
traffic engineer with the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania. In 1917 he became 
engineer of equipment and buildings. 

During the World War Mr. Hubbell, 
commissioned as a major in the officers 
signal reserve corps, was in command 
of the first reserve telephone battalion 
at Philadelphia and was sent overseas 
where he saw active service at the front. 

In 1919 Mr. Hubbell was called from 
Pennsylvania and made traffic engineer 
ot the New York company and in 1921 
general traffic engineer. Four years 
later he became chief engineer of the 
up-state area with headquarters in Al- 
bany. His election as vice-president and 
general manager of that area took place 
ir September, 1927. 

F. P. Lawrence, of New York, general 
plant manager, Manhattan area of the 
New York Telephone Co., is now vice- 
president and general manager in the 
up-state area of the company. Mr. Law- 
rence was graduated from Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1910 and was associated with 
a contracting business until 1912 when 
he became an engineer for the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. in St. Louis. 

Following various promotions to posi- 
tions in Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri and 
Arkansas, Mr. Lawrence was transferred 
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in New 


to the New York Telephone Co. at Al. 
bany, N. Y., in March, 1929, as genera] 
plant manager. In March, 1933, he was 
promoted to the position of genera! plant 
manager of the Manhattan area. 

A. W. Wright, new general plant man. 
ager of the Manhattan area of the New 
York Telephone Co., rose from the ranks, 
having started as an installer in the 
summer of 1907. After as an 
inspector and supervising foreman, he 
became chief foreman in 1909. Five 
years later he became an engineer 

In his many years of service Mr 
Wright has filled positions ranging from 
switchman, chief switchman, wire chief, 
equipment engineer, 
supervisor, maintenance superintendent 
and equipment superintendent 

In 1927 he became general 
pervisor of the Long Island 
June, 1930, saw him made assistant gen- 
eral plant manager for Manhattan, and 
in June, 1933, superintendent of con- 
struction and engineering. Mr. Wright 
graduate of Stevens Institute of 
Technology. 


serving 


machine-switching 


plant su- 
division 


is a 


Obituary 
William Hanford Crumb, engaged in 
telephone engineering and construction 
work for many years, died at his home 


in Glen Ellyn, Ill., on September 23, 


W. H. Crumb, Well Known 

Telephone Engineer, Passes 

Away at Age of. 62. 

after an illness of two years. He was 
62 years old. 

Mr. Crumb was born in Chicago it 
October, 1872, and graduated from the 
Rockford, Ill., high school. He attended 
Cornell University from 1891 to 18% 
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where he took a mechanical-electrical 
engineering course. 

In 1895 he became associated with 
the old Central Union Telephone Co., 
and continued with the company as con- 
struction engineer until 1900, when he 
accepted the position of general superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh & Allegheny 
Telephone Co. A year later, in 1901, 
he became president of the William H. 
Crumb Engineering Co., engaged in gen- 
eral telephone engineering and contract- 
ing. 

Mr. Crumb constructed the telephone 
plants at LaPorte and Lafayette, Ind.; 
Newark, Ohio; Sioux Falls and Yankton, 
S. D.: Hot Springs, Ark.; Belvidere, II11.; 
Ishpeming and Marquette, Mich., as 
well as toll lines in Arizona, North Da- 
kota and Idaho. 

He served the city of Chicago on a 
special telephone commission in 1907 
and the city of Louisville, Ky., in 1908, 
and did work for the city of Chicago in 
connection with the recent Illinois Bell 
case 

Horatio S. Miller, 53, formerly plant 
superintendent of the Mansfield (Ohio) 
Telephone Co., died at his home in 
Mansfield on September 10 after an 
illness of 2% years. His early experi- 
ence in the telephone field was with 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. and 
the Bell System. 

He became affiliated with the Mans- 
field (Ohio) Telephone Co. at the time 
of its organization and in 1907 he was 
made plant superintendent, which po- 
sition he held until his retirement Jan- 
uary, 1932, due to his illness. 

He was a member of the Masonic 
lodge, and also of the United Presby- 
terian Church. 

Elmer Roy Cogswell, veteran tele- 
phone executive, for the last six years 
general commercial manager of the state 
area for the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
died on September 19 in his home at 
Winnetka, Ill., after an illness of about 
three months. The immediate cause of 
his death was pneumonia. 

Mr. Cogswell was born in Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa, March 20, 1880, and removed 
to Waukegan, Ill., with his parents when 
quite young. He graduated from the 
Waukegan high school in 1899 and was 
employed in the plant of the American 
Steel & Wire Co. in Waukegan for a 
period. He was next employed by the 
North Shore Electric Co. in the local 
cfice in Waukegan and this was fol- 
lowed by work with the Illinois Traction 
Co. at Springfield, Il. 

He left the latter company November 
5, 1905, for’ work as repairman in the 
Springfield plant department of the old 
Central Union Telephone Co. and re- 
mained with this company and its suc- 
cessor, the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
the remainder of his life. 

From repairman in 1905 Mr. Cogswell 
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went inte cable work, becoming a cable- } 


man, and this was followed by inside 
work where he rose to the position of 
wire chief and then chief inspector. 
Commercial work then engaged his at- 
tention and he was successively district 
commercial manger at Springfield and 
the district manager. 

In 1921 when the Illinois Bell com- 
pany took over the Central Union prop- 
erties in Illinois, Mr. Cogswell was ap- 
pointed district commercial manager at 
Springfield. In 1923 he was made com- 
mercial superintendent of the company’s 
suburban division with headquarters in 
Chicago. In 1930 when there was a 
realignment of the operating branches 
of the Illinois Bell company, he was 
named division commercial superintend- 
ent, state area, which position he occu- 
pied at the time of his death. 

During his long career in telephone 
work, Mr. Cogswell met many telephone 
people in Illinois and was probably the 


Eimer Roy Cogswell, Whose Death Oc- 
cured September 19, Was WelJ!l—Known and 
Popular in Illinois Telephone Circles. 


best known telephone man in the state. 
He was a public-spirited citizen and was 
extremely active in civic work of various 
kinds during his long residence in 
Springfield. He was active on commit- 
tees of the Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion and was a speaker at a number of 
that organization’s district meetings. 

Mr. Cogswell is survived by his widow 
and two sons. His passing is regretted 
by his many friends not only in the tele- 
phone field and but also in other lines 
of endeavor with which he came in con- 
tact. 














VITALITY 


Telephone Batteries differ in only 
TWO things—initial capacity and 
length of life. 


Good initial capacity is easily secured, 
but it is no good unless it is retained 
throughout idle periods. 


Methods of preserving initial capacity 
are therefore paramount. 


Here DURO-POWR Telephone Bat- 
teries are supreme. Seamless Zinc 
Cup is impermeable. Hermetic Top 
Seal positively keeps all moisture in 
and all air out. Paper-thin Separator 
gives more room for active material. 


These patented features insure good 
initial capacity and guarantee no loss 
in idleness. 


General Dry Batteries, Inc. 
CLEVELAND, O. 


General Dry Batteries of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 
Makers of all types of dependable 


Dry Batteries for Radio, Ignition, 
Flashlight and Use. 





Interesting Telephone News 
From Foreign Shores 


Five-Year Expansion 
Program in Manchuria 


The Manchuria Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., inaugurated September 1, 1933, oper- 
ates all electrical communication systems 
K wantung 


leased territory, with the exception of rail- 


in Manchuria, including the 
way and military systems. 
The company has undertaken various ex- 
tensions to its facilities and services, in- 
broadcasting sta- 
Mukden 


Tsitsihar, the installation of automatic tel- 


cluding the erection of 


tions at Hsinking, Harbin, and 


ephone service in Kirin, and direct tele- 
graph service from Tunhua to Seishin in 
northern Korea. 

Radio-telegraph service between Hskin- 
king and Tunhua was inaugurated August 
27, 1933, and direct telephone service has 
been established between Harbin and Kirin. 
expansion in- 
18,800,000 yen 


(a yen at par value equals about $0.50). 


A five-year program of 
volves the expenditure of 


The projected construction under this plan 
for 7,000 km. 
of telegraph lines, 7,000 


calls (one kilometer equals 


about .62 mile) 
km. of suburban telephone lines, two 20 kw. 
radio transmitting stations for communica- 
tion with Europe and America, one 10 kw. 
radio station for service with Japan; and 
several 5 kw. stations for local purposes. 
Plans for the first year call for the con- 
2,369 km. of 


follows: 


struction of telephone and 
lines, as Ssupingkai- 
Tsitsihar - Koshan- Hailun- Harbin, 1,111 
km.; Harbin-Laha-Kirin-Mukden, 784 km. ; 
Hsinking-Kirin-Tumen, 474 km., accord- 
ing to J. K. Penfield, United States vice 
consul at Mukden, Manchuria. 
eee 


France Issues Bonds 
for Telephone Financing 


Early in the year the French government 


telegraph 


announced the issuance of 5 per cent, 30- 
year bonds in order to permit the treasury 
1,000,000 
equals 19.3 cents) of advances granted to 
the Administration of 


to recover francs (one franc 
Posts, Telegraphs 
The issue price was to 
The 


bonds are exempt from all special taxes 


and Telephones. 
be 895 francs per 1,000-franc bond. 


applicable to French securities, according to 
FE. A. Masuret, assistant U. S. trade com- 
missioner at Paris. 

eee 


Development of Telephone 


Communication in Spain 

For the year ending December 31, 1933, 
Spain reports a total of 281,230 telephones 
in service, as compared with 270,542 at 


the close of the preceding year, according 
to a report made by Julian C. Greenup, 
acting United States commercial attache, 
Madrid. The number of calls averaged 
1,980,000 in 1933 as compared 
1,775,000 in 1932. The total 
employes, 7,500, compares with 7,306 for 


with 
number of 


the preceding year. 


Long distance telephone service 


1933 
Belgian 


was 
Bulgaria, 
British 
Venezuela, Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Estonia, making a total 
of 49 different with 
which Spain is now connected. 
eee 


Use of Telephone 
Increasing in Netherlands 


Preliminary returns of the postal, tele- 


established during with 


Palestine, Peru, Congo, 


India, Philippine Islands, 


foreign countries 


graph and telephone services in the Nether- 
lands for 1933 indicate an expansion in 
the use of telephones and a corresponding 
The 
total receipts amounted to 72,718,403 florins 
(a florin at par equals $0.40), which, com- 
pared with 1932 
florins smaller. 

Postal receipts at 37,147,855 florins were 
956,827 florins below those of the previous 
year and 1,663,645 florins below the budget 
estimates. Telegraph receipts were 4,407,- 
407 florins, 152,734 
florins over 1932, and 222,407 florins over 
the estimate. 

Telephone receipts at 24,423,691 florins 
recorded a satisfactory rise of 831,486 
florins over 1932 and 700,691 florins over 
the estimate. The last named 
not include receipts of the several municipal 
telephone systems, according to United 
States Commercial Attache Jesse F. Van 
Wickel, at The Hague. 

eee 


Extension of Long 
Distance Lines in India 


Steady progress has been made in ex- 


decline in the use of postal facilities. 


receipts, were 75,715 


showing a gain of 


item does 


tending long distance telephone lines in 
India. Work 
south India on telephone lines which will 
connect Madura, Cochin, 
Calicut, Ootacamund, Coonoor and Coim- 
bature with the general long distance sys- 
tem. 


is nearing completion in 


Trichinopoly, 


Progress has also been made in the pro- 


alternate routes in case of in- 
terruption to normal routes. 
from Delhi to Calcutta were recently 
routed through Bombay when the direct 


service was interrupted. 


vision of 


Thus calls 


There has been a steady increase in traf- 
fic on long distance lines, the revenue from 
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long distance service for the six months 
ended September, 1933, being nearly double 
that for the same period of 1931, accord- 
ing to U. S. Trade Commissioner C. E 
Christopherson at Calcutta. 

eee 


Telephone Development 
in the London Area 


There are now 244 telephone exchanges 
in the London area. Of this total 72 ex- 
changes are automatic, 162 
trunk, two toll 


manual, four 
and four tandem. At the 
close of 1933 there were 820,000 telephones 
in service, an increase of 33,000 over the 
About 800 


sent by 


preceding year. million mes- 


sages were telephone during the 
year, an increase of 7 per cent over 1932. 
Ten automatic exchanges were opened dur- 
ing the year. 

Teleprinter teletypewriter service was 
extended considerably, there being in use 
about 105 private wires between London 


The 
which utilizes the teleprinter teletypewriter 


and other centers. “Telex” system, 


over the ordinary local and long distance 


increased in the London area to 


89 stations. 


system, 
eee 


Miscellaneous Foreign 
News Briefly Told 


During the year of 1933 a total of 13,200 
new telephones was installed in Sweden, as 
compared with 17,000 in the preceding year. 

The Swedish State Telegraph Adminis- 
tration, which operates and controls the 
telephone, telegraph and radio services of 
that country, reports a surplus of 30,078,000 
kronor (a kronor is equivalent to $.268) 
for the year 1933. 
per cent of capital investment and estab- 


This represents 8.67 


lishes a new record. 

At the close of 1933 there were about 
18,500 telephones in service in the Philip- 
pine Islands, a decrease of 500 as com- 
Some 450, 
or about a third, of the municipalities of 
the islands are provided with telephone 


pared with the previous year. 


service. The most important communica- 
tion development of the year was the in- 
auguration of commercial radio telephone 
service with the United States and Europe. 

The (near Cairo, 
Egypt) over from magneto to 
common battery operation early this year. 
At Zeitun, Mataria, and Heliopolis cut- 
overs were made to automatic. 

A new 


Heluan exchange 


was cut 


submarine telephone cable was 
laid this past spring between Oban and 
Mull, 
10 miles. 


Scotland, a distance of more than 
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Doings Of 


Various Commissions 


And Courts 


Trustee Named for 
Standard Telephone Co. 

On September 24 Judge Barnes, of 
the federal district court in Chicago, 
appointed Clement A. Nance, of Chi- 
cago, temporary trustee for the Stand- 
ard Telephone Co., a subsidiary holding 
company for the Associated Telephone 
Utilities Co. 

The Standard Telephone Co. is in re- 
ceivership and William J. Wardall, re- 
ceiver of the Associated Telephone Util- 
ities Co., has been receiver for it. The 
appointment of Mr. Nance as temporary 
trustee is a step in the reorganization 
of the Standard company, due to the 
efforts of the Walsh bondholders com- 
mittee of Chicago. 

The Standard Telephone Co. is a hold- 
ing company for the Arkansas Associ- 
ated Telephone Co., with exchanges at 
Black Oak, Clarendon, Foreman, Fouke, 
Garland City, Holly Grove, Lake City, 
Lechville, Manila, Monette, and Tru- 
man, Ark., with operating headquarters 
at Lubbock, Texas. 

Platte Valley Telephone Corp., Scotts- 
bluff, Neb.; Peninsular Telephone Co., 
Cooter, Mo.; Central Missouri Telephone 
Co., Warrensburg, Mo.; Iowa State Tele- 
phone Co., Newton, lowa; Sussex Tele- 
phone Co., Port Jervis, N. Y.; Central 
Carolina Telephone Co., Siler City, N. 
C.; and Coastal Telephone Co., Beau- 
fort, S. C. 

These companies have all been oper- 
ated as a part of the Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co. group and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Nance, as temporary 
trustee, takes them out from under the 
management of the Associated group. 

eee 
Resume North Carolina 
Telephone Rate Probe 

The North Carolina Utilities Commis- 
sion on September 11 started cross-ex- 
amination of witnesses of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. in a re- 
sumption of the state-wide rate investi- 
Sation in which the utility is attempting 
to show cause why its rates should not 
be reduced in Raleigh and other North 
Carolina cities. 

By agreement all testimony previously 

resented dealing primarily with the 
Raleigh exchange and all testimony 


hereafter presented will be considered 
by the commission in studying rate 
structures “at any exchanges of the 
company it desires.” 

W. E. Duncan, assistant chief account- 
ant of the Southern Bell, upon being 
called to the stand, testified as to the 
allocation of toll receipts to exchanges, 
as to income taxes paid by the company, 
and as to methods used in building up 
depreciation reserves. 

o o * 


Seek to Enjoin Raising 
Of Tax Valuations 


A hearing was held before the United 
States district court at Macon, Ga., on 
September 20 on the petition of the 
Georgia Continental, Thomaston, Cairo, 
Statesboro, Consolidated, Douglas, Dal- 
ton, Chatsworth, Southeastern and Cen- 
tral telephone companies for a perma- 


nent injunction restraining Comptroller 
General W. B. Harrison from raising 
their tax valuations. 

The suit charges conspiracy on the 
part of state officials to deprive the com- 
plainants of their property without due 
process of law and to deny them the 
equal protection of the laws of the state. 

These telephone companies in the 
spring were successful in securing in- 
junctions restraining the Georgia Pub- 
lic Service Commission from putting 
into effect reduced and alleged confisca- 
tory rates. Governor Talmage is re- 
ported to have announced subsequently 
that he would see to it that these com- 
panies paid a tax bill that would offset 
the rate reductions tied up by injunc- 
tion. 

In March revelations were made that 
the tax valuations of these companies 
had been increased in the aggregate by 
$943,388. Thereupon the companies 
launched upon another legal battle to 
restrain the comptroller from raising 
the tax valuations. 

eee 
Hearings on Wisconsin 


Bell Handset Cnarges 

For introduction of data gathered by 
staff members of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, another hearing on 
the additional 25 cents monthly charge 
for handset telephones will be held in 
Madison by the commission October 11. 
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September 29, 1934. 


At a previous hearing the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. submitted figures in an 
effort to prove the charge had not until 
recently been adequate to cover extra 
costs involved in furnishing handset 
service 

About 46,000 telephones installed by 
the company are of the handset type, for 
which the customers pay nearly $140,- 


additional yearly, it was pointed 


TLL 


out in testimony presented. 


Depreciation 


Recommended to FCC 


The Nebraska State 
formal communication to the 


Railway Commis- 
sion, in a 


Federal Communications Commission, 


expresses the opinion that cent 
liberal 
tor 


3.18 per 

allowance 
1935 for 
Co. 


body. 


as a depre- 
the Northwest- 
and recommends 


ill be a 
iation rate 


rn Bell 
it to the 


Telephone 
national 
order, 


In conformity vious 


the Ne 


with a pre 


braska commission will not enter 


final order in this matter at this time. 

says that on or before February 1, 
1935, it expects to fix depreciation al- 
owances for all Class A companies op- 
rating in Nebraska, and hopes at that 
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Answers to the Traffic 


Questions on Page 9 

1. The word “collect” is used pre- 
ceding the called number in pass- 
ing the call. 
Five seconds. 
If the calling party asks you to 
reverse the charge on a call 
which otherwise would be a sta- 
tion-to-station call and the day 
station-to-station rate less 
than 20 cents, the call will take 
the person-to-person rate. If the 
charges are refused and the call- 
ing party agrees to pay for the 
call, the person-to-person rate 
will still apply on the call. 

4. If the calling party asks you to 
reverse the charge on a call 
where the day station-to-station 
rate is 20 cents, the call will take 
a special collect station-to-station 

of 25 cents for 5 minutes 
and the charge for overtime is 5 
cents for each additional one 
minute. 

2 Where there are listings for both 
residence and business telephones 
for the same subscriber and the 
long distance operator does not 
specify which she desires, both 
business and residence numbers 
should be given. 
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LELEP RORY 

The commission also announced that 
it will continue hearings in Madison Oc- 
tober 12 mileage charges made 
the Wisconsin company to customers 
outside the Madison base rate area, and 
may expand the investigation to include 
other communities. 

Although Nakoma annexed 
to the city of Madison, Nakoma 
dents still pay mileage charges in addi- 
to monthly rental for 


Rate 


on by 


has been 
resi- 


tion telephones. 


it the findings and 


observations of the Federal Communica- 


time to have before 


tions Commission upon this recom- 
mendation. 

The 
adopted 
all 
on or 
ol 
counts, which they proposed to apply for 
the 1934, together with 
porting data as was required by the 
terstate 


general order referred to was one 
early in the year. It directed 
A telephone companies to file 
March 1, 1934, a 
depreciation by 


Class 
before schedule 
rates primary ac- 


year such sup- 
In- 
Commerce Commission in 
schedules relating 
The Northwes 
complied with 
of 4.48 


being 


to depreciation series 
stern Bell Telephone Co 
this order, proposing a 
The commission 
satisfied with the 
the matter down 
On April 9, 1934, 
the proposed to 3.5 
all the company’s 
preciable property Nebraska, 
accounting and 


rate per cent. 


not rate pro- 
hear- 


it entered an or- 


posed, set for a 
ing. 
der 5 


reducing rate 


upon de- 
the 


to 


of 
in 


per cent 
for 
purpose of 
the 


From 


reporting 
commission. 

that order the 
to the Nebraska 
and the appeal is now pending in that 
court. The Nebraska commission is for- 
warding to the Federal Communications 
of opinion to- 
gether with exhibits and other 

“At the time 
says Commissioner 
to 


before 


company ap- 


pealed Supreme Court 


Commission a copy its 
data. 
we entered that order,” 
Bollen in the 

Vashington, ‘“‘we did not 
us the Chief 
Hughes in the case of Lindheimer et al. 
v. Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 54 S. Ct. 
658, which was handed down 
30, 1934. 

“The therein expressed upon 
the differential between existing depre- 
ciation and depreciation 
the relationship between amount expend- 
ed for maintenance and amount required 
for depreciation are in conformity with 
our views upon which our order of 
April 9, 1934, was based. We shall ad- 
here to these in fixing respond- 
ent’s rate of depreciation for 1935.” 

The data submitted last March includ- 


report 
sent have 


opinion of Justice 


on April 
views 


reserve, and 


views 
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ed the Northwestern Bell company’s 
property for the system in five states. 
Since then similar data has been sub- 


mitted by the company as a basis for 
fixing the 1935 depreciation rate. The 
schedules confined to the property 
situated in Nebraska. The book cost of 
the depreciable property is 
$24,660,022, 


are 
placed at 
upon which there is an esti- 
mated annual of 
$1,096,030, or 4.44 per cent. 

ts April order reducing the 
ciation rate the 
concluded company’s 


depreciation charge 


In depre- 
to 3.5 per cent commis- 
that the 
reserve is more than is 
existing depreciation, 

that the differential now existing should 
be gradually reduced until its deprecia- 
tion correctly 
existing depreciation. 
that the of 
from growth would not be an important 
in 1934, and that 
should be reduced 


sion de- 


preciation re- 


quired for and 


reflects its 
It also concluded 
inadequacy 


reserve more 


factor arising 
its 

until 

capacity 


factor proposed 


rates its pres- 


ent excess reserve has been 
absorbed. 

The 
the 


been 


then 
has 


commission says that since 
the company 
this shows that 


to 


annual of 
filed, 
had 


a composite 


report 
the re- 
32,534,450 un- 


and 
serve increased 
der or 


year. 


rate of 4.48 per cent, 
$1,621,031 for 
the 
rate-payers 


Cra 


the 
company 
1.48 per 


an increase of 
Reduced to 


collected from 


percentages, 
the 
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cent on its depreciable property, and 
only used 3.18 per cent to take care of 
its accruing depreciation. 

In its April order the Nebraska com- 
mission found the company’s depreciable 
property in Nebraska in 88 per cent 
condition. Its 1933 report shows 121 
millions invested in property in the five 
states, and the commission says that if 
its property in the other states is in the 
same condition, the company has an ac- 
tual depreciation of 14% _ millions, 
against which it carries a reserve of 
32% millions. Reduced to percentages, 
it now carries a depreciation reserve of 
26.8 per cent of its depreciable proper- 
ties for the purpose of taking care of 
12 per cent existing depreciation. 

Attention is called by Mr. Bollen, in 
this connection, to the language of Chief 
Justice Hughes in the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. case. In that case similar 
disparities are shown and the court 
said that “in view of this fact it cannot 
be said that the company estab- 
lished that the reserve merely repre- 
sents the consumption of capital in the 
service rendered. Rather it appears that 
the depreciation reserve to a large ex- 
tent represents provision for capital ad- 
ditions, over and above the amount re- 
consumption. 


has 


cover capital 


This excess in the balance of the reserve 


quired to 


account has been built up by excessive 
annual depreciation 
charged to operating expenses.” 

In concluding its recommendations to 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Nebraska commission says: 

“Respondent's experiences and esti- 


allowances’ for 
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mates are based upon a period of con- 
tinuous growth. Inadequacy on account 
of growth has been an important factor 
in estimating service life. In 1931 on 
account of the economic depression this 
factor ceased to be of any importance. 
From December 31, 1930, to December 
31, 1933, respondent lost 21,417 stations 
or more than 17 per cent. We stressed 
this situation in our opinion of April 9, 
1934. At that time respondent was mak- 
ing substantial gains in station recovery 
and we took that fact into consideration. 

This situation is now reversed. Re- 
spondent’s report for June shows a loss 
of 2,258 stations. Respondent’s report 
for July shows a loss of 1,438 stations. 
We do not now have its August report. 
This loss is due in large part to the 
devastating drouth which extended 
throughout respondent’s territory. Re- 
spondent cannot hope for any further 
recovery in stations before another year. 

In fixing a composite rate of 3% per 
cent for 1934 we did so against the ad- 
He told us 
that 3 per cent was adequate. We are 
convinced that we were too liberal then. 
We do not say that respondent’s 
depreciation reserve should be reduced 
until it conforms to the existing depre- 
ciation. 


vice of our chief engineer. 
now 


We do say, and so hold, that 
the present differential should not be 
increased. 

Rate-payers should be required to pay 
for capital consumption. They should 
not be required to pay for capital con- 
tribution and then be required to pay a 
return upon their own contributions. 
The respondent now has in its deprecia- 
tion reserve the sum of $18,007,957.69 in 
excess of requirements for existing de- 
preciation. This sum is invested in 
plant and upon which respondent claims 
the right to earn a fair return. 

It is our opinion that for 1935 and 
several years to come, respondent should 
be limited to actual requirements. In 
1933 it used from its depreciation re- 
serve for replacements $3,841,723.63 or 
3.18 per cent of book value of depre- 
ciable property. By our order of April 
9, 1934, we allowed 3.5 per cent for 1934. 
For 1935 we believe that 3.18 per cent 
would be a liberal allowance and we 
recommend same to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission.” 


Hearing Resumed in 
New York Bell Inquiry 


Thirty-eight volumes containing com- 
plete inventories of all equipment in the 
manual and dial central offices of the 
New York Telephone Co. throughout 
New York state were submitted to the 
New York Public Service Commission 
on September 20 as it resumed hearings 
in New York City in its investigation 
of the company’s rates. 


The inventories, as of July 1, 1934, 


Vol. 107. No. 13. 


were marked for identification and wil 
form the basis for sworn testimony py 
company engineers and accountanis. The 
bulky volumes were identified by Joseph 
A. Long of the company’s Manhattan 
engineering staff, who has been jp 
charge of power plant construction for 
the company since 1919. 

A brief cross-examination of Mr. Long 
by Harry Hertzoff, assistant corporation 
ccunsel of New York City yielded an ad. 
mission that some of the equipment 
listed was “spare” material. Mr. Long 
declared, however, that the “spares” 
were essential to permit proper expan- 
sion of service. 

Other witnesses for the company, used 
to explain details of the inventories, 
were John A. Mayer of the plant force, 
Burr Walker of the maintenance staff, 
Alfred E. Sergel, Arthur E. Nelson, Rob- 
ert W. Penden and J. R. Atkinson. They 
identified various exhibits dealing with 
separate service areas. Further identi- 
fying evidence will be heard when the 
hearing is resumed. 

+o e a 


Southwestern Bell Refused 


Arkansas Valuation Cut 
of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in the state of Arkansas 
were given a final assessed valuation of 
$6,132,390 by the Arkansas Corporation 
Commission on September 5 after a pe 
tition, filed by the company seeking a 
reduction of $352,857 on the first 1934 
figures was denied. 
eee 

Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 
(Telephone Division.) 
Washington, D. C. 
September 13: Order issued requiring 
every radio-telephone common carrier 
(except in Alaska) to file with each ap- 
plication for the renewal of license for 
the next license period a supplementary 
statement giving complete information 
(Please turn to page 34.) 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Secend Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard Typewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—Bond Telephone 
Dry Cells, d Flashlights and Batteries, 
Industrial Flashlights and Batteries, Bond 
Dry Batteries, Storage Batteries, Voltpruf 
Special Flashlights for linemen, Victor 
Telephone Cells and Bond Formula 1216 
Inhibitor, ideal for keeping the cooling sys— 
tem of trucks and service cars free from 
rust, scale and corrosion. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—‘‘Columbia” ‘Pelephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; “Eveready’’ Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. S. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
teries are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Compody. 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 


Conn.—Tungar battery chargers. G-E pole 
line hardware. Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


British Insulated Cables, Ltd., Surrey 
House, Embankment, . C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 


cable of all sizes and capacities. 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 


Non-Breakable Messenger Cable Hangers 
able Hangers and 


Marlin and Swisher 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 
for operating telephone companies 


Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest ints in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE TERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, !il.—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lightning ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—A complete line of tele- 
phone and switchboard protectors and spe- 
cialties. All sizes of cable grips. 


CALCULAGRAPHS 


Cleveland Time Clock and Service Com- 
any, Cleveland, O.—Established 1924. Re- 
em s; also Calculagraph re- 
pairs and rebuilding. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone and switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame-proof jumper 
— interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has developed over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 


Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — “Poles wit 
Character.” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yards, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
c., Canada — estern Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished Cedar Poles, 
Plain or Butt Treated. 
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SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, il_—Telephone ap- 
paratus of all kinds; a complete line of 
construction supplies; “Monotype” Switch- 
beaees and “‘Monophone” Telephone Instru- 
ments. 


Automatic Electric Company, 1033 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, til.—Public Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, ivate Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ili.—Pub- 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, vate Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles, etc. 


same | Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, tl!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication sys- 
tems. Manufacturers of ‘Master-built” 
Common Battery. Magneto and x 
Switchboards, “Masterphone” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele- 
hone supplies, including bronze drop and 
nterior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “‘All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 


Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 

Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 


ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carison Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches- 
ter, Ri. Y.— Telephone apparatus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and general 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cutting Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 


TRANSMITTER REPAIRS 


The Telephone Repair Shop, 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, !!i.—Transmitters completely 
rebuilt and arranged for either magneto or 

. . service. Transmitter fronts and 
backs refinished in black. Transmitter 
buttons cleaned and refilled. Receivers re- 
paired; ringer coils and generator armatures 
rewound. 
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TELEPHONY 


CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable im advance. 


Minimum charge 


$2.00 for 20 words or less. 





RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Battery Oak Hotel or 
type No 729, with 
Coil, complete with 
Transmitter and No. 41 type 


Kellogg Common 
Res wall sets, 
Booster Ind 
Kellogg 
Rec., 


Kellogg No. 97 Common battery desk set, 
complete with No. 75 steel bell box, 
with straight line or Harmonic ringer 
16-33-50 or 66 cycle cs 


Kellogg No. 22 Transmitters, 


LC com- 
plete with back and 
G 


New Mouthpieces, 


Kellogg No. 41 
Shell and New 


Receivers 
Cord 


with Kellite 


Anv make Transmitter repaired and 
finished @ 


Any make Receiver Repaired, Bobbins 
Rewound, New Shell and Cord @ ° 


Any make Gen. Armature Rewound @. 
Write for Complete Bulletin 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 
Not Ine. 
1940 W. 2ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ill. 








RE-MANUFACTURED DESK SETS 


In stock while they last re-manufactured 
desk sets with Kellogg stands with new 
receiver shells, ringing equipment installed 
in new oak cabinet; all inside cable wir- 
ing; all metal parts refinished in baked 
black enamel. 

3 bar—1000 ohm 

4 bar—1000 or 1600 ohm.. 

5 bar—1000 or 1600 ohm 
In lots of five (5) or over deduct fifty 
($0.50) cents each F.O.B. Milwaukee. 


W. N. ALBERTSON & COMPANY, INC. 
3530-34 West Pierce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











FOR SALE 


Selling practically new, late-type, push-in, 
folding-door telephone booths as low as 
$16.00 F.O.B. Chicago, in lots of 6. Single 
booth prices on request. 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














FOR SALE 








CABLE TESTER 
With balanced coil. Locates 


shorts, crosses, grounds’ and 
wet spots; also tone circuit. 


Sent 
on 
trial. : 
STEWART BROS. 
o—_— Ottawa, Ill. 




















PITT TTL LL I 





Ses 


Pr rrr yy) 


Sectional type 
Switchboards 


Distributing frame 
Cable—Jumper wire 
Save 50% 


(Not bought from manufacturers.) 


Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Connection with some tele- 
phone company. Experienced in all phases, 
prefer equipment but will accept combina- 
tion of duties. Address G. D. Dennis, 957 
Hysell St., Middleport, Ohio. 





GOOD all-around telephone man would 
like to connect with company whose plant 
is in run-down condition, or where service 
is not up to standard. Single; moderate 
salary; go anywhere. Address 8388, % 
TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED — Experienced 
cable splicer, age 35. Can handle all other 
outside telephone work. 7 yrs. with Bell 
Telephone. References. Address 8390, % 
TELEPHONY. 





EXPERIENCED MAN desires any in- 


side position in telephone field; has been | 
telo. mfg. co. for | 


connected with large 
over 20 years as installing foreman. 
reterences. 


Best 
Address 8385, % TELEPHONY. 





_COMPETENT Engineer-Manager de- 
sires position with active company. Ex- 


perienced in all branches. 
Al reference. Address 
TELEPHONY. 


Will furnish 
8391, care of 





POSITION WANTED—By young, 
energetic, competent telephone man. 
Familiar with installation and mainte- 
nance of magneto and automatic equip- 
ment. Ten years’ experience. Write 
8350, care of TELEPHONY. 
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as to its relationships with other com. 
munications companies and number of 
paid public messages to various points 
of communication. 

September 24: Amendment issued to 
order No. 7, extending the time for filing 
exceptions or objections to the report of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rendered in its docket No. 25705 affect. 
ing accounting rules for telephone rules 
or to suggest amendments or changes jpn 
such accounting rules. 

The date of filing has been extended 
from October 1 to November 1. Novem. 
ber 16 has been set as the date for an 
oral hearing and argument on the report 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion. 

The various state commissions and 
the United States Independent Tele. 
phone Association had asked for a long. 
er time for filing exceptions, objections 
and suggestions to the accounting report 

ILLINOIS. 

September 25: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. for the consent to and approval of 
a lease to the Western Electric Co., Inc., 
which is not a public utility, of certain 
described real estate situated at 1521- 
1531 W. Harrison street, in the city of 
Chicago. 

September 26: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of the Burnham Building See- 
retarial Offices against the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., as to discrimination in 
service by the respondent company in 
the city of Chicago. 

NEW 

September 17: Hearing in Albany be 
fore Commissioner Lunn in proceeding 
on motion of the commission as to rates, 
etc., of Upstate Telephone Corp. of New 
York. 

September 20: Hearing in Buffalo be 
fore Commissioner Burritt on complaint 
of Archie E. Newton against the James- 
town Telephone Corp. as to the refusal 
of the corporation to provide certain tel- 
ephone service. 

September 20-21: Hearing in New 
York before Commissioner Brewster in 
the proceeding on motion of the commis. 
sion as to rates, charges, rentals and 
tolls of New York Telephone Co. 

NortH CAROLINA. 


September 11: Commission reopened 
hearings in the investigation into rates 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele 
graph Co. in Raleigh and other North 
Carolina cities. 


YorRK. 


Onto. 

September 19: Petition filed with the 
commission, signed by 61 subscribers 
and 37 patrons of the Ohio Standard 
Telephone Co., protesting the application 
of the company which seeks authorit) 
to abandon its local exchange at Idaho, 
Ohio. The petition set forth that the 
exchange was serving as a public pay 
station and was rendering efficient ser 
vice throughout the county. 

OKLAHOMA. P 

October 2: Hearing in the investiga 
tion of telephone rates charged in Tuls@ 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co 

October 11: Hearing on application 
of the Western Telephone Corp. for per 
mission to close its exchange at Lovell 
and serve patrons from Crescent. 

WISCONSIN. 

September 12: Investigation al 
nounced of the rates, rules and prac 
tices of the State Long Distance Tele 
phone Co. 





